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IF BEAUTY IS YOUR BUSINESS | 
YOU'LL WANT THESE NEWS i 


bs 
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HATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, if your shop caters to women, you 

\4 will find many helpful, stimulating suggestions in this 

model beauty shop plan. It was developed from business-building 

ideas and smart design suggestions contributed by successful 

shop owners, leading architects, equipment designers, and mer- 
chandising experts. 

This plan is flexible. The ideas are such that they can be used 
independently—need not be followed exactly as presented. For 
instance, the individually styled floor merely illustrates one of 
the,many ways in which you can give your shop fresh color and 
smartness with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

All ideas are thoroughly workable . . . easily adaptable to 
shops of various sizes and types. Whether or not you accept 
them as specific suggestions, it is our hope that this model store 
plan will help to stir your imagination and suggest ideas of your 
own for achieving smart, efficient shop arrangement. 


Quick help from your merchant. A call on your 
Armstrong merchant is a good way to start your 
planning for a model shop. A smart Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor alone is one of the quickest 
means of giving your place of business a fresh, 
modern face. Its rich colors and high-style de- 
signs can give any shop true individuality. Its * 
smooth, easy-to-clean surface cuts cleaning time 
—puts a quick end to maintenance worries. 
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Complete Portfolio Free. There are 
many unusual yet practical features 
of the model shop plan in addition 
to those highlighted on this page. 
You will find them all in a new 
portfolio, “IDEAS for Beauty 
Shops.” It’s full of practical sugges- 
tions to help you make your store 
a model in your community. For 
a free copy, write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4407 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Central Control Desk permits 

attendant to route patrons 

ie efficiently. Desk also 
isplays resale items. 2 


Compact Operating Booth fully 
equipped for complete serv- 
ice. Speeds work—saves labor 
—more comfort for patrons. 


Concealed Lighting prevents 
shadows and glare. Flatters 
complexions—and_ softens 
facial contours, 


Daylight Spotlights in service 
booths eliminate shadows— 
help prevent coloring mis- 
takes and assure satisfaction. 


Commodious Drying Area 
separated from rest of shop. 
Releases booths promptly-- 
speeds flow of hs 


Silent-Salesmen Shelves 
feature beauty aids and hair 
styles. Catch patrons’ eyes on 
entering and Te leaving. 


Specially Designed Floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum helps 
give shop distinction—cuts 
cleaning time. Directional 
lines and inset booth nu- 
merals increase efficiency. 


af Created as a service to the beauty shops of America in collaboration with the 
; National Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Association, Inc., by the makers of 


2S LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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Filling station for quick destruction | 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


g ithys filling a 2000-pound 
bomb with hot TNT. To make it 
easier to handle, TNT is melted in 
tanks and drained out through a flex- 
ible hose that can be moved to the 
bombs and shells that are being filled. 

Fine, except that rubber hose con- 
taminated the TNT. B. F. Goodrich 
research men, with experience in mak- 


: ing 4,000 types of hose, soon had that 
solved with a new rubber compound. 


But hose has metal couplings, metal 
can make sparks—and one spark 
could mean the end of the world for 


the entire bomb-loading plant. So B. 
F. Goodrich, men developed a hose 
end in which the metal is buried in 
rubber and no spark is possible. 
There was still a problem. Bombs 
must get an exact charge of TNT, and 
that seemed to demand faucets with 
more metal, and spark danger again. 
Then the B. F. tich hose was 
made extra flexible so that a “nut- 
cracker” clamp could be used on it. 
The second man in the picture is a 
plying that clamp. which. shuts. off all 
flow the second the man looking down’ 


into that witches’ cauldron says 
“Stop!” 

This is the hose that has been" at 
work for months in shell-loading 
plants, helping them: turn out more 
work in less time and with greater 
safety. It’s the result of the continuous 
research that makes possible the de- 
velopment of new products and the 
improvement of old ones. The B. F. 
Gvodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, 0.eu3 


B.F. Goodrich 
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“FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES — ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 





The Decision Is Final! 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been rendering split- 
second decisions recognized as fair and absolute by buyers and 
sellers alike. They are accurate, reliable, honest weighing decisions 
that have exerted a profound influence on the progress of industries 
and the welfare of nations. 


The accuracy and long life built into Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
give you added protection—distinct plus values wherever fast—accur- 
ate—efficient weighing is essential. They are tangible values 
developed and pioneered by a company that places no ceiling on 
whatever it takes to make the finest scales possi- 
ble to produce. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 202 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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The Cover—This heavy cruiser 


was firing against the Japs off 
Wake Island October, 1948, when 
the photo was taken = (yellow 
circles atop the turret are ring 
buoys). The picture was chosen for 
two reasons: good color photos 
of big guns in action are rare; it 
is a strikin ing symbol of American 
dollars vanishing in the smoke 
and flame of this war and drives 
home the need for the $16,000,- 
000,000 to be raised in the Trea- 
sury’s Fifth War Loan Drive. 
NEWSWEEK is proud to cooperate 
with the National Publishers As- 
sociation and the many maga- 
zines whose covers this week dis- 
lay reminders to Buy More 
nds." With the Navy last week 
reporting successful attacks on 
part of the main Jap fleet (see 
ighting Fronts), the picture 
takes on an added ae of 
its own. (Official U.S. Navy 
photo from Acme.) - 


Published ly.by WEEKLY ICATIONS, INC., 350 Den- 
yee 1, Ohio. as las: t 
ices Tica tee: SAAN TRONS. tere 





LETTERS 


Leading Texans _ 

It is noted in your discussion of the Texas 
Democratic Convention on page 29 of the 
June 5 issue and in Mr. Moley’s treatise on 
page 100 it is stated that Gov. Coke &. 





Stevenson will lead the Texas delegation to. 


the Chicago convention. This is in error and 

you are advised that the chairman of the 

Texas delegation is former Gov. Dan Moody 

and the vice chairman is Mr. George A. 

Butler of Houston. _ ; 

Cartes E. Simons 

Temporary and Permanent Secretary 
of the Democratic Convention and 
Secretary of the State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Texas. 

Austin, Texas. 

Poor \ 
Normandy of Yore 

As our amphibious forces are entering 
Normandy from the sea, I am carried back 
in memory to a dramatic trip by ‘boat from 
Le Havre to Caen. 

The local boat was small. The weather in 
the bay was rough. There were about 30 
passengers and perhaps half a dozen suf- 
fered mal de mer. The little boat was pitch- 
ing and rolling too strenuously for reading. 
A few children were chattering in the Nor- 
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THE RICHEST GUY IN GWALI-CUNGA 


™.W. AYER & SON 





_ There’s a tiny island in the South Pacific 


where wives are as good as foldin’ money 
— the more you have the richer you are. 
Well, this guy is Gwali-Cunga’s tycoon! 

If he lived in this country, and our Gov- 
ernment allowed bigamous goings-on like 
that, he’d rate a hefty ‘income tax exemp- 
tion on all those ladies. But down in Gwali- 
Cunga, this Romeo doesn’t have to worry 
about income taxes. No exemptions to 
figure, no profit-and-loss statements, no 
Social Security deductions! When he wants 
to find out whether he’s had a prosperous 
year, all he does is count noses. And he 
doesn’t need .a Comptometer to do that. 
But in a complex, industrialized civilization 


where business involves endless calcula- 
tions—countless transactions, innumerable 
postings, interminable columns of figures 
—Comptometer Adding -Calculating Ma- 
chines and modern Comptometer methods 
are invaluable! For they help unsnarl 
business problems with speed, accuracy, 
efficiency and economy! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, IIL, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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greiwarn : “hast tke > Classical 
MUSIC FOR ALL 


The event: A music festival co-sponsored with 
ASCAP providing “music for all”—one night of 
classical, another of popular music: 











Its purpose: To raise funds for record libraries 
for our fighting men. 


Result: Two jam-packed houses in Los Angeles’ 
largest auditorium ... thousands of new record- 
ings for service men ... and another example 
of how The Los Angeles Times provides “interest 
for all’. 


*1. Dinah Shore and Bing Crosby, two of the 
galaxy of stars on the popular concert. 


*2,. The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
featured on the classical concert. 


Circulation and advertising linage are two ways to rate a 
newspaper. The only ceiling for The Los Angeles Times 
on those scores is today’s paper-shortage! 


So let’s look at interest—the interest THE TIMES cre- 
ates for—and receives from—its readers. It’s a way of 
measuring the strength of a newspaper today. And for 
the long-haul, postwar period. 


Year ’round The Los Angeles Times has something doing: 
boxing and golf tournaments, Victory Garden Clubs, Army 
shows, Women’s service ac- 
tivities. Something to inter- 
est all kinds of readers— 
industrial workers, house- 
wives, business executives, 
secretaries, farmers, merch- 
ants and their families. 


Their response not only 
breaks attendance record 
after ‘record. It measures 
their readership. Proves The 
Los Angeles Times is ‘tevery- 
body’s newspaper”’. 
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man patois. Crossing the bay required three 
or four hours. 

Then, almost suddenly, as we approached 
the Normandy coast the waves @psided. A 
mole protected the harbor entrance and as 
we turned in, a sight of astonishing peace 
and beauty unfolded. Instead of a typical 
harbor, a straight canal led inland as far as 
the eye could see, some 6 miles or more, 
right to the sleepy and picturesque town of 
Caen. The natural riverway had been 
banked and deepened to make this canal. It 
was smooth as ; glass as we glided noiselessly 
over it. 

What a perfect port of entry for small 
landing craft! And for boats of medium 
size, mile upon mile of inland docking 
space, with the canal serving as a huge 
moat on the flank. 

Rutn Cutrer NasH 

Fern Park, Fla. 


rors 
$7,000 Off 
Usually accurate NEwswEeEx is grossly in 
error. In the issue of May 15, a statement 
that organized labor spent $25,000 on Mon- 
day and Tuesday in a newspaper campaign 
on behalf of the Ward union grossly exag- 
gerates actual expenditure. The $25,000 re- 
ferred to related to the initial contribution by 
the United Automobile Workers for a nation- 
wide organizing campaign of all Montgom- 
ery Ward workers throughout the country. 
LEo GoopMAN 
Washington Representative 
United Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Employes of America (CIO) 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Goodman’s complaint should be di- 
rected to Carl Riblet Jr., who handled the 
union publicity, and to the Chicago newspa 
pers and radio stations. Mr. Riblet told 
NewsweEEx he planned to spend $25,000 j- 
newspaner space and radio time. Later, it 
developed that only $18,000 worth was 
available. 


Quest 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which 
was recently received at this office. I should 
be very grateful if you could have this 
printed in NEWSWEEK: 

“In the library of the local Toc H Serv- 
ices Hostel there is a book ‘By Way of 
Cape Horn’ by A. J. Villiers, in which js 
the rubber stamp of your society and the 
signature J. W. Henderson. My wife, who is 
working with this branch of Toc H, feels 
convinced the signature is that of her fa- 
ther, of whom she has had no news since 
1939. If this J. W. Henderson is my wife’s 
father, he will recognize the few details 
which follow:° 

“Christian’ names are John William. He 
was American Vice Consul at Venice in 
1920, at Salonika in 1921, and at Catania in 
1926. He has a daughter (my wife) named 
Dory, now aged 22, ‘and a son, William, 
now aged 17.” 


A. E. DunsTone, Sawven 5337917 
Royal Engineers (Postal Section ) 
No: 6 British Base Army Post Office 
Central Mediterranean Force 


ooo 


It is impossible for us to trace this donor 
through our records. The State Department 
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TWO LIBERATORS manned by 22 
U. S. Marines, on Feb. 4, 1944, became 


the first foreign aircraft to fly over the Jap for- 
tress of Truk. For twenty minutes the two Liberators 


“cruised through the ack-ack, photographing and 
mapping the long guarded secrets of this vaunted 
enemy base. This daring 2,000-mile reconnaissance 


mission paved the way for the great U. S. battle. 
ship-carrier task force that struck Truk 


50. devastatingly 12 days later. 





One of our Boys helps pry the lid off Trak 


NE of the aerial photographers 
peering down at ships, dry 
docks, coastal guns and airdromes of 
Truk was young Marine Corporal 
Thomas J. Humphrey. Before enlist- 
ing in June, 1942, Tommy Humphrey 
was working at Thompson Products. 
His job was the inspection of valves 
and other aircraft parts—the same 
kind of Thompson precision parts 
that were in the Liberator which 
carried him safely, nearly 2,000 miles 
over enemy waters and through 
freak storms which put ice on the 


Beating production schedules on vital parts for 
Planes, Tanks, Submarines, PT Boats, Torpedoes, 
Jeeps, Half-Tracks, Tractors, and Trucks 


plane’s wings as it crossed the equator. 


We looked up Tom Humphrey’s 
original letter of application for em- 


ployment. Written in 1939 it starts | 


out “I am one of thousands of young men 
looking for honest employment and have 
tried every way possible to get established 
with a concern where one may advance as 
he grows more proficient.” 


Corporal Humphrey, once establish- 
ed with Thompson Products, is now 
with another concern—the U. S. 
Marine Corps—a going concern which 
will keep going until it reaches Tokyo. 


And when that job is done, Tommy 
Humphrey and thousands of others 
like him will come back home, again 
hoping for “honest employment where 
one may advance as he grows more 
proficient.” 


That’s what he and his buddies are 
fighting for—let us at home make sure 
that the America they come back to is 
ready and free to give them this oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to work with 
full freedom for individual self-im- 
provement and an even chance to 
progress and prosper. 


Thompson #% Products, Inc 





MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT PARTS, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND. PLANTS IN OHIO, MICHIGAN, CALIFORNIA, AND ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Why the transformer? It's a 
symbol of electric power . . . a re- 
minder to conserve electricity as 
a means of fighting waste. 

Is there a shortage of power? 
Not of generating capacity, as 
such. But needless use of current 
wastes the tight fuels which pro- 
duce a lot of electricity—coal, oil 
and natural gas. Furthermore, it 
consumes critical copper and 
tungsten ... burdens transporta- 
tion... aggravates the manpower 
shortage. 

Like individuals, indus- 
tries must conserve re- 
sources of all kinds, so our 
fighting forces will have 


Broderick & Bascom 
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more. Above, for example, you 
see the economical way to handle 
heavy equipment. Here Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings team up to move a costly 
transformer. Each brings tough- 
ness and endurance to the job, 
due to Yellow Strand’s specially- 
drawn steel wires. Each contrib- 
utes time-saving flexibility— 
through preforming in the rope 
and patented braiding in the slings. 

Smooth, labor-saving 
lifts help Uncle Sam and 
help you to carry the war 
load. Call on B&B engineers 
for wire rope assistance. 


Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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could give us only a 1927 address at which 
no trace of Mr. Henderson could be found. 
Through the medium of your widely read 
-Magazine it may be possible to reach Mr. 
Henderson. 
Winirrep Barucu ( Mrs. BERNARD 
Baruca Jr.) 
Chairman, Book Committee 
The British War Relief Society 
745 Fifth Ave. 
. New York City 


Stars Above 

Brig. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, Commander 
in Chief of the French Armies, has the 
lowest General rank in the Army of France, 
yet Gen. Alphonse Pierre Juin, commander 
of the French Expeditionary Force in Italy 
is shown (NEwsweEEK, May 29) wearing 








International Photos 
De Gaulle, Juin: 2 is bigger than 5 


the five stars of a general of the army. How, 
in the sense of military propriety, can a 
brigadier general serve above ‘a general 
three whole ranks ahead? 


{Matco”m F, Reep 
Westfield N. J. 


By erdinance of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, April 4, 1944, General 
de Gaulle was made Chief of the Armies 
with control over naval, air, and land 
forces. As commander in chief he is above 
generals of higher rank. | 


rooms 


Whence Mother’s Day 


With all due respect to Miss Anna Jarvis 
( NEwswEEK, May 8), we have been given 
to understand that the Fraternal Order. of 
Eagles is the founder of Mother’s Day ac- 
cording to Congressional records. This in- 
formation is to settle a friendly argument 
and we desire to leave no feeling of dis- 
courtesy to Miss Jarvis or the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, 

Price D. WEstT 
Auburn, Ind. 


The record shows that credit must be di- 
vided between the Eagles and Miss Jarvis. 
Frank Herring, president of the Eagles, 
made a speech Feb. 7, 1904, urging that a 
day be set aside in honor of mothers. This 
is the first recorded mention of the project. 

_ Miss Jarvis took up the campaign about the 
same time and became prominently asso- 
ciated with the movement. House Joint Reso- 
lution 263, introduced May 7, 1914, by the 
late Rep. J. Thomas Heflin legally estab- 
lished Mother’s Day as the second Sunday 
in May. The record does not show who, if 
anyone, prompted Mr. Heflin to introduce 
his measure but later speeches in the House 
distribute the credit between the Eagles and 
Miss Jarvis. 
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Fine glass fibers . . . twisted into thread or 


- e- have great strength, take little space ... 
woven into tape. 


withstand high heat. 


e «and resist moisture, most acids, oils and 
corrosive vapors. 


TOUGH ELECTRICAL JOBS LICKED WITH 


Soft Yarns of Glass 


Fiberglas* is glass in fiber form— 
finer than human hair, yet possessing 
tremendous tensile strength. Being in- 


organic, the fibers do not burn, rot 


or mildew. 
These fine glass fibers are twisted 





Miles of wires and cables and thousands of 
motors and generators on today's U. S. Navy 
end merchant ships are Fiberglas-insulated for 
maximum performance and reliability under 
severe conditions. 





From tiny nlich-chissige motors for aihaas 
propellers to gigantic Diesel electric “power 
plants on wheels”, Fiberglas electrical insula- 


tians are contributing to modern transporta- — 


tion’s march of progress. 


into strong, pliable yarns and tying 
cords, or woven into tapes, braids and 
cloths. In these textile forms, Fiber- 
glas provides a thin, flexible fabric 
base for the insulating impregnants 
that are essential to all electric mo- 
tors, generators and other apparatus. 


Hats off to electrical engineers 


Great credit is due electrical engineers 
for their skillful use of Fiberglas in 
solving many a tough wartime prob- 
lem. Their prewar. experience with 
Fiberglas had proved the value of its 
unique characteristics. So, quite nat- 
urally, they have used it widely to 
help keep vital war plant machinery 
in full production, to guard against 
costly overload burn-outs, to mini- 


; mize equipment down time. They have 


‘ developed and perfected new small, 


FIBERGLAS \ 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


~ Fiberglas electrical insulation is helping to 


keep the wheels of industry spinning—for 
longer periods and with fewer costly interrup- 
tions of production schedules. 


rugged, lightweight motors and gener- 
ators to meet the difficult and exact- 
ing needs of aircraft and military 
vehicles. And they have made Fiber- 
glas-insulated equipment—with high 
standards of reliability and perform- 


. ance—available to naval architects 


and merchant shipbuilders. 
Typical examples of how Fiberglas- © 
insulated electrical equipment is help- 
ing to maintain war production sched- 
ules and illustrations of the use of 
Fiberglas in solving unusual design 
problems in both military and com- 
mercial equipment are presented in 
the booklet, ° “What Keeps the Wheels 
Turning”. If you would like a copy, 
just write .. . Owens-Corning Fi ‘ber: 
glas Corp., 1802 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 





When you shop for tomorrow's beautiful, new 
electrical appliances, watch for a “Fiberglas- 
insulated motor" and be assured of a motor 
designed for top-notch performance. 
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For Your Information .. . 


_ WEEK is printed. 


Ihe mobilization of America for vic- 

tory has necessarily meant increased 
problems for many. NEwsweEk has cer- 
tainly not been excepted. We have rad- 
ically widened our news coverage and 
undertaken the publication of six service 
editions. Our paper supply is rigidly cur- 
tailed, many of our mechanical opera- 


Fulfillment Department—but ours re- 


tions are seriously hampered, and even 
simple clerical processes have become 
troublesome problems. Our most obsti- 
nate difficulty has been in Subscribers’ 
Service—our Fulfillment Department, 


You probably never heard of a 














THE EDITORS HAVE TURNED THIS WEEK'S COLUMN OVER TO CIRCULATION 
DIRECTOR FRANK WARE-TO EXPLAIN A PROBLEM OF IMPORTANCE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








ceives more than 8,000 pieces of mail a 

day in busy seasons. Subscriptions, 
chetines of address, complaints and com- 
pliments—and most of them require a 
complex series of clerical operations. In 
ordinary times your order is acted upon 
promptly, but in these overworked, un- 
derstaffed days it has been impossible 
to maintain our former efficient service. 


_ Until last 
month our Ful- 
fillment Depart- 
ment was located : 
in.Dayton, where 
the domestic edi- 
tion of NEws- 


This was a good 
arrangement—un- 
til the war. Then, © 
as postal service 
lagged, subscrip- 
tion demands 
boomed. Changes of address—always a 
difficulty—were at an all-time high last 





Frank Ware 


- fall. Finally, as Dayton became a critical 


labor area, we could obtain only a frac- 
tion of the staff we required. 


As with all magazines, our ful- 
fillment service lagged seriously. Then 
the vicious circle began. The. farther be- 
hind we got, the more eae we re- 
ceived. The more complaints we had to 
handle, the farther behind we got. We 
begged and borrowed workers, but re- 
mained seriously understaffed. We 
worked day and night in a losing fight, 
until it seemed we would be forced to 
call a halt on new subscriptions. 


But we took a. serious alterna- 
tive, called in movers, and put them to 
work packing and shipping hundreds of 
thousands of records, files, stencils, and 
addressing machinery—five carloads of 
equipment. We moved our problem, lock, 
stock, and barrel, to New York without 
mishap—without dropping a stencil. © 


Newsweex has a brand-new de- 
partment in New York now, away from 
the acute woman-power shortage, where 
Fulfillment Manager Bertha McGuire is 
rapidly building up a full staff. Sub- 
scriptions are being handled on a three- 
week basis. Changes of address, a more 
complicated procedure, have been re- 
turned to a four-week basis. But plans. 
are under way to shorten both these op- 
erations by at least one week. We look 
forward to a rosy near-future when we 
shall serve you with the speed and ef- 
figiency of prewar days. 
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U.S. MARINES ON BOUGAINVILLE use palm trees for telephone poles as they string communication lines. Two stand guard with carbine and sub-machine gua, 


Ress is a war of communica- 
tions. The farther our forces 
advance, the more wires, tele- 


Telephone Lines phones and switchboards they 


need. And war stopped 


. S S 
B ahe.making of telephones for 
on ougainville civilian use. 


We regret that many here at 
home cannot now get tele- 


phone service and may not he 
able to get it for some time. 


If you are one of those who are 
waiting, we'd like you to know 
that we will do everything in 
our . power. to mini- “i 
mize your delay. 
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What's Behind Today's _ istic Argentine regime. They argue that _ paign effectiveness .. . When eggs, now 


News and What’s to. Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Diptomatic observers do not expect 
F.D.R. to appoint a U.S. representative 
to Algiers succeeding Edwin Wilson, now 
postwar planning in the State Depart- 
ment; Chargé d’Affaires Selden Chapin 
probably will handle the work untit de 
Gaulle moves to the Continent . . . Close 
friends of Speaker Sam Rayburn are 
worried over the possibility of his defeat 
in the Texas July primaries:. . . Since 
their dire food-shortage predictions have 
failed to materialize, members of the 
Congressional farm bloc have lost much 
prestige . . . Congress is currently tighten- 
ing up on the more than two dozen agen- 
cies operating with emergency funds which 
give them “blank check” appropriations. 


F.D.R.’s Political Outlook 


Those who have spoken to the Presi- 
dent lately find him optimistic over the 
election’s outcome. This, they say, is re- 
flected in his insistence on Wallace as 
running mate despite warnings from some 
advisers that the latter’s nomination would 
cost 4,000,000 votes. He thinks he can 
spot any GOP candidate that many votes 
and still win. And, in Wallace’s favor, he 
cites the Vice President’s knowledge of 
international affairs and contends that to 
change the second man would weaken 
Democratic campaign arguments against 
any switch in the Administration now. 
Further, the President is not disturbed 
by threatened electors’ revolts in Texas 
and Mississippi. 


Sumner Welles’s Influence 


Though he isn’t in the State Depart- 
ment any more, Sumner Welles still ex- 
erts a strong influence there. The former 
Under Secretary has a following amon 
some officials and is especially esteem 
by many Latin-American diplomats who 
frequent! visit him. Some claim they 
cant ily reach anyone in the depart- 
ment who sufficiently understands their 
problems. This has led to ren€wed talk 
of creating the post of Assistant Secretary 
for Latin American Affairs. It’s a fact 
that, in line with Welles’s published sug- 
gestions, eight or ten Latin American 
Ambassadors urge an early consultative 
meeting of American Foreign Ministers, 
preceded by recognition of the national- 


the present policy only entrenches the 
Farrell group. 


. Far Eastern Business Views 


U. S. business firms who were strongly 
entrenched in the Far East before Pearl 
Harbor are so convinced that the Philip- 
pines will be retaken by the end of the 
year that they are preparing staff mem- 
bers to reopen offices there. Experienced 
Far Eastern hands have labeled the ship 
on which they hope to voyage “The May- 
flower.” However, some businessmen en- 


. visage new problems throughout freed 


areas. With the Philippines independent, 
they anticipate demands for restrictive 
legislation on foreign traders. Looking 
even farther ahead, they wonder about 
commercial-treaty arrangements with 
China. The denunciation of extraterri- 
torial treaties, they fear, may put them in 
an unfavorable position to do business. 


Talks on Iran 


Washington officials are pleased that, 
although unattended by publicity, U. S., 
British, and Russian representatives dis- 
cussing economic relief of Iran (PERI- 
SCOPE, May 29) are making good prog- 
ress. In talks involving an area where the 
interests of the individual Allies are often 
in conflict, it has been possible to main- 
tain a cordial atmosphere. The Russians 
especially have succeeded in allaying pre- 
viously existing suspicions by offering or 
agreeing to accept economic concessions 
often at the expense of their own territory 
and in favor of the British-occupied zone. 


Political Straws 


Democratic convention managers hope 
to avoid a lot of controversial issues by 
pressing for one of the shortest platforms 
in history—they want only a few para- 
graphs dealing with winning the war, vet- 
eran reemployment, world peace ma- 
chinery, and postwar adjustment plans 
. « . Two top Oklahoma Democrats, who 
several months agb were admittedly wor- 
ried, now say that their state is safely in 
the Democratic column . . . House Mino- 
rity Leader Martin is given credit for 


blocking the attempts to riddle the Price 


Control Act extension bill. 


National Notes — 


Look for increasing use of radio record- 
ings by Congressional candidates during 
the campaign; such surprise political suc- 
cesses as Senator O’Daniel and Repre- 
sentative Patrick have proved their cam- 


so plentiful, are mixed with chicken feed 
to improve the fowls’ diet, the flavor has 
to be disguised to prevent hens from lik- 
ing the taste so well they start eating 
their own production . . . Officials aren’t 
talking about it but Soviet delegates to 
the monetary conference were held up 
after their surprise arrival at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, until the State Department pre- 
pared the proper papers admitting them 
to the States. 





Trends Abroad 


Dont be surprised if a provisional 
Spanish government is set up in Mexico 
City by Indalecio Prieto, the refugee 
Spanish Republican leader; Mexico has 
never recognized the Franco regime . . . 
Indicating the Soviet’s recuperative pow- 
er despite military demands, 70 new coal 
mines have been opened in the past year 
and fourteen large collieries put into op- 
eration in the Stalino region . . . German 
citizens’ extensive hoarding of drugs and 
medicinal products has made serious in- 
roads on the limited supply; in the case 


of vitamins and tonics, it’s done to help . 


balance the meager diet . . . In freed Ital- 
ian areas life is quickly reverting to 
normal; Sardinian monthly coal produc- 
tion is now well above what it was under 
the Fascists. 


French Food Supply 


Don’t draw the conclusion that all 
France is well fed simply on the basis 
of reports that invasion forces find that 
the Normandy population has plenty to 
eat. The peninsula is exceptional becaitae 
it has always been one of the richest 
of France’s. agricultural areas, particu- 
larly in dairy products. Moreover, recent 
Allied bombings have cut transportation 
lines, thus preventing the removal of 
looted food to Germany. In contrast, late 
radio reports from Paris, which normally 
gets much food from Normandy, indi- 
cate that the capital has enough to last 
less than twenty days. 


Swedish Postwar Sales 


Sweden is swamped with postwar 
orders. Contracts with the Netherlands 


call for locomotives, railroad cars, and . 


equipment. Norway is ordering food, 
medicines, and fishing vessels. Chile 
wants timber, woodpulp, and matches. 
Iceland has ordered a $3,000,000 fishing 
fleet. Recently, Russia approached Swed- 
en with a postwar purchasing program 


calling for a staggering $500,000,000 in . 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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credits. The proposal called not only for 
‘industrial goods but also timber, which 
Russia normally exports. Though it should 
get more lumber from Finland and Ru- 
mania, tremendous quantities are needed 
for Moscow’s gigantic reconstruction pro- 
gram. 


_” Battlefront Sidelights 


The Allied destroyers which bombard- 
ed the Normandy coast returned to base 
with silhouettes of tanks they had blown 
up painted on their superstructures, just 
as they chalk up submarines sunk... . 
The invasion command has evidence that 
de Gaulle’s Normandy prefect, Francois 
Coulet, is trying to discourage local ac- 
ceptance of invasion currency, but he is 
unlikely to succeed; the local population 
doesn’t trust Bank of France notes... . 
When the Allies revamped the Naples 


rationing system they found that 30% of © 


all Fascist rationing cards were issued in 
fictitious names; the number of cards-has 
been reduced from 1,100,000 to 800,000. 


Irrepressible Canadians 


Irrepressible Canadian war prisoners 
are among the most annoying of Nazi 
problems; they delight in irking their 
captors. At one camp, they discourage 
abusive language from the Germar¥ 
guards; whenever a sentry shouts at one 
of them, they all shout back in a loud 
= Semsage Just recently two Canadian 
officers attempted to escape from one 
camp but were recaptured. The camp 
commander, in violation of the Geneva 
Convention which prohibits collective 
punishment, suspended delivery of all 
Red Cross packages and placed the camp 
on a diet of ersatz coffee and three 
potatoes a day. Then, whenever a Ger- 
man ard appeared, the prisoners 
chanted: “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
alles, drei Kartoffeln, das ist alles.” Pack- 
age delivery was resumed in 24 hours. 


Manchurian ‘Co-Prosperity’ 

Most of the Chinese puppets in Man- 
churia have either been discarded or de- 
moted by the Japs to minor official posi- 
‘tions. All high posts are held by Japanese, 
who assume the attitude of overlords and 
members of a master race. Emperor 
Henry Pu-yi is confined.to his palace 
and paraded only a few times a year at 
public ceremonials. Premier Chang 
Ching-hui is still functioning, despite re- 
ports that he once was placed under de- 
tention. Meanwhile, in Manchurian 
schools, students are spied on by Japa- 
nese and Koreans, and those who speak 
too freely are sent to “thought-control” 
camps for a minimum of three years. 


‘Foreign Notes 


Edda Mussolini Ciano, widow of the 
Nazi-executed Fascist Foreign Secretary, - 
will probably be denied her plea for a 
Hungarian visa to visit Nicholas Horthy 
Jr., son of the Hungarian Regent, with 


whom she carried on an intimate flirta- 
tion in Budapest seven years ago; his 
father doesn’t approve . . . Baron Egon 
Berger-Waldenegg, who established him- 
self in the Austrian Legation in Rome fol- 
lowing the Allies’ entry, has now vacated 
the building at Allied request . . . The 
Japs have so built up occupied China’s 
opium business in Mukden, Changteh, 
Harbin, and other cities they control that 
about 13,000,000, or about one-third of 
the population, are addicts . . . One of 
the biggest manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery plans to build a plant in Mexico 
City for the assembly of trucks and other 
motorized vehicles which they normally 
export across the border. ‘ 





Postwar Selling Schemes 


High-icessure schemes to obtain | 


down payments for postwar delivery of 
household appliances and other merchan- 
dise are currently cropping up through- 
out the country. They bode no good for 
the unwary consumer. He must take one 
of the first models produced even if he’s 
not satisfied with it. And, if he objects, 
he may forfeit his down payment as 
liquidated damages. The major automo- 
bile companies long ago opposed such 
sales methods and tha OPA has _ been 
asked to rule soon on their propriety. The 
Treasury, meanwhile, is turning thumbs 


down on all proposals, whether by gov- . 


ernment agencies or private business, to 
use War Bonds as down payments on 
houses, refrigerators, cars, or other in- 
stallment-sales goods. 


West Coast ‘Detroit’ 


West Coast airplane manufacturers are 
concerned about retaining the industry in 
that area. Many believe that if it’s to sur- 
vive a “Detroit area” must be established 
to supply all necessary materials, parts, 
accessories, and assemblies, just as the au- 
tomotive industry meets its needs in the 
industrial Midwest. So far progress has 
been made only in setting up some foun- 
dries. But other plans are being investi- 
gated. At least one aircraft company of- 
ficial is looking into the Ford system of 
“satellite” parts plants. However, it’s 


. noted, a system which works for a closely 


integrated conten like Ford might not 
prove successful for more loosely knit or- 
ganizations. 


Postwar Foreign Trade - 
Although resumption of foreign trade 
is admittedly well in the future, here’s 
the pattern into which exporters believe 
it will fall: The neutrals will resume 
trade almost as soon as routes are open 
and shipping is available. But the liber- 
ated countries, buying through govern- 
ment missions to conserve money and 
shipping space, will import only essen- 
tial food, clothing, housing and _ con- 


struction materials, and industrial ma- 
chinery at first. Large exporters hope 
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that by the end of the year they'll be 
able to send their own representatives 
abroad to size up markets and prosp 
for private trade. 


Business Footnotes 


Although high taxes have thinned the 
ranks of big philanthropists, increased do- 
nations from the ~ general. public to 
churches and charity organizations have 
upped 1943 contributions to an estimated 
$2,000,000,000 . . . New York State War 
Bond Committee experts estimate that 
about seven-eighths of the bonds sold for 
admissions to ball games and. public 
amusements would have been sold any- 
way ...A group of laundries in a large 
Eastern city has opened. suburban retail 
stores to rent household linen by the 
week; postwar plans may include home 
delivery. 


bg > 





Miscellany 


Aitthough there’s little evidence that 
a group headed by Navy Secretary For- 
restal is angling for the late Secretary 
Knox’s Chicago Daily News, there’s some 
basis for recurring reports that John S. 
Knight is working on a deal for the prop- 
erty . . . British postal authorities. are 
investigating a London diploma mill of- 
fering unwary U. S. citizens degrees from 
the “London College of Philosophy” by 
mail; a B.A. costs $32 and a Ph.D. $50 
. . » Joe Palooka, the comic-strip world’s 
heavyweight champion who’s now just a 
GI Joe, will return to the air over the Mu- 
tual network, sponsored by the: Gillette 
Safety Razor Co.; he'll be heard on those 
Friday nights when there’s no boxing 
broadcast. ° 


Movie Lines 


Industry officials predict that 1944-45 
will be the biggest year for ‘color films in 
Hollywood history; production schedules 
already call for 50 . . . The OWI has re- 
quested all studios to display prominently 
the proper dates on all period pictures in- 
tended for foreign markets: so that they 
won't be misconstrued as contemporary 
material . . . Walt Disney’s postwar 
schedule includes a full-length picture‘ 
based on the “Uncle Remus” stories. 


Book Notes 


Bennett Cerf, the Random House pub- 
lisher, is writing a book of anecdotes - 
titled “Try and Stop Me” for fall release 
by Simon & Schuster; the paper short- 
age led him to place it with a rival firm 
rather than dip into Random’s more lim- 
ited supply . . . Enterprising publishers 
are buying up copyrights for foreign- 
language dictionaries, now held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and are offset- 
printing large quantities of those having 
particular value for the armed forces . . 


-“America as I Saw It,” the autobiography 


of Sen. George W. Norris, is scheduled © 
for October release by Macmillan. 
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omething for nothing” is sucker bait 


if. . FORE you can have anything, some- 40 the country’s supply of goods and services 
ym, body has to produce it. Why should —there is no other place for wages to come 
50 he produce it for you unless you also pro- _from. Plans for a better world in the future 
ia duce something of equal value to give him _are fine but they will all be cruel failures 
tte in return? unless they’re founded on this fact, which 


ing _ You know the answer—he won’t. no power on earth can change. 


That’s why you can know that people In the final analysis the only one who can 


“ia who promise you an easy future, with make this a better world for you, with true 
; in “more pay for less production”, ead only security, is yourself—by adding more to 


re- , throwing dust in your eyes. this nation’s goods and therefore having 


in- You can only be paid out of what you add = more to take out. 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY | 
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A common policy toward international cartels is sought by the 
Justice and State Departments, although no clear line has yet 
‘emerged from their exchange of views. 


Both departments are traditionally against restrictive trusts and 
trade monopolies. However, neither advocates that we square 
off for a life and death struggle against deep-rooted European 
cartels and the Russian state monopoly. ~- 


They will probably work for international agreements making 
cartels responsible to governments and consumers as well as to 
corporate boards—or for temporary state-controlled cartels 
which for three to five years would assure fair distribution and 
pricing of international commodities such as tin and oil. Mean- 
while, one-industry nations like Bolivia could be encouraged to 
develop diversified industries. 


“The District of Columbia is the largest area in the nation in 
which the new job-shift regulations apply to women as well as 
men. But manpower officials are considering early inclusion of 
women in several of the larger, tighter industrial sections. 


Hard-pressed Democrats are worried because local party or- 
ganizations—except for the Southern heretics and labor-sup- 
ported groups—are weaker than at any time since the Demo- 
crats came into power. Apathy is particularly evident in the 
Midwest, where the need for aggressiveness is greatest. 


Meanwhile, anti-Roosevelt forces in the South, including the 


_ Byrd backers, are not only consolidating but are reaching out: 


for support from “Western Democrats whose sectional prob- 
lems are common to those of the South.” 


Seasoned Washington observers of both parties are privately 
shaking their heads over future implications of some of the 
issues stirred up by the Southern groups. While many Demo- 
crats believe that the extremists will prove none too robust at 
the polls, it’s feared that their uproar will so alienate the rank 
and file of non-Southern Democrats that the foundations of the 
_ party may give way. - 


~ 


‘Washington postwar aviation talks with the Russians have 
reached the stage where both parties concede only that there 
probably will be some sort of air transport after the war. So far 
airlines officials, eager for any hint of the shape of world air- 
ways to come, say that they haven’t heard enough about what 
<e on behind the scenes to know in which direction to begin 
to plan. 


The Senate farm-machinery investigation will be long but prob- 
ably not sensational. The committee will try to learn whether 
the failure of manufacturers to meet quotas was the fault of the 
WPB allocation system, labor, or the manufacturers themselves. 
They will determine whether big farm-machinery companies are 
being given preference and whether distribution is biased. 


Leo Crowley and other FEA officials will be called to give the 
complete story of the large quantities of farm machines sent 


abroad. Although the WPB claims progress is now being made 


== 


in reaching quotas—and, if this is borne out, much criticism will 
be allayed-Democratic senators think that Republican mem- 
bers will try to make capital out of the foreign shipments. 


Prospects for a permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee look slim. The matter is so touchy, because of the color 
question, that House leaders will probably not allow it to be 
taken up. If they do, the Rules committee is so packed with 
Southerners that it is doubtful if they would permit the sub- 
ject to reach the floor for debate. 


Corn imports from the Argentine are not considered in Wash- 
ington as indicating future trade policies on farm grains. The 
plan for bringing in some 6,000,000 bushels is an emergency 
measure, tailored to meet the current domestic shortage of 
feed corn. 


Farm groups have objected to bringing in any Argentine grain, 
even under the present stress. The State Department also had 
qualms. Now both are determined to keep the action on a 
strictly temporary basis. \ 

e 


The Department of Agriculture is concerned over the number 
of war workers with inflated incomes buying farm lands as 
“safe investments.” Meanwhile, Agricultural officials are work- 
ing out plans for returning to the land veterans and. war work- 
ers experienced in farming. Only such men can make land pay. 
Most others will lose their shirts. 


Real reason for the Administration’s OPA compromise is this: 
Although Congressional leaders advised the President that a 
veto of the amended price-control extension bill would not be 
overridden, they warned that Congress would substitute an en- 
tirely new bill extending OPA for 90 days only. Then, if the 
war in Europe ended early in the fall, renewal of price control 
might be very difficult, if not impossible. 


Talk of rationing meat by grade, in addition to point valua- 


. tion by cut, is mostly just ‘talk. The OPA admits that the idea 


has some merit but thinks. that anything beyond the present 
system would be far too cumbersome to work. 


Radio listeners will hear fewer symphonies and unsponsored 
forums on the air, if the present trend continues. As radio ad- 
vertising hits an all-time high, the big networks, as well as local 
stations, are slashing sustaining public-service programs to make 
time for profitable commercial shows. 


Excitement about the CIO Political Action Committee has by 
no means died down. Murray is organizing the new National 
Political Action, Committee, separate from the union organiza- 
tion and hence legally free to contribute to what campaigns it 
sees fit.. And the CIO itself has inaugurated a ial legisla- 
tive supplement to the CIO News, listing the voting records of 
all members of Congress on seven key issues. Distribution of 
more than 3,000,000 is planned. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is tightening its pension-trust 
regulations to close a loophole through which some hidden, 
tax-exempt salary increases might have squeezed. © ~~ 


I’ve had no letter 


for three weeks now... 





OUR “E’” FLAG means many 

things to the men and 

women of Stromberg- 
Carlson. It means... keep turning 
out the equipment for our fighting 
men. It means... keep buying War 
Bonds till it hurts. It means . -: give 
blood to the Red Cross. It means... 
keep praying and working for vic- 
tory to bring our bays home! 


“HE MUST BE ALL RIGHT . . . or I'd have heard something. They let 

you know . . . they always let you know. . . . But you get to thinking, 
especially at night. Your mind begins to race .. . and you've got to * 
have relief! Then you turn on some music . . . some old familiar song... 


and for a while you're back again in a safe and better world!” 


We like to think that music, heard through a Stromberg-Carlson, 


is helping people in these days of strain. Today our only job .. . and 
our great obligation . . . is to produce radios and communications 
equipment for war. 


Cd 


But, when Victory is won, we will bring you a new Stromberg-Carlson. 
Through it you will enjoy FM radio at its best, with noise-free, 
natural reproduction of music, voice and every type of program. 





IN RADIOS, TELEVISION, TELEPHONES, SOUND - 
EQUIPMENT...THERE’S NOTHING FINER THAN A 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


IN CANADA, STROMBERG-CARLSON, LTD 
@ 1944, RLSON ° We 








we GE lamp that foiled a flood ~ 
che S } 


_ A FLASH FLOOD, sweeping through the Lehigh 
Valley . . . scores of strategic war plants with- 
out power . .. Water-soaked motors and generators sien 4 iy theta 


useless ... In a single factory, 30,000 workers idle. 3 j Reflector I a ing 
Then someone had an idea—General Electric Reflec- " iG ane e- 
tor Drying Lamps! These G-E lamps, in hastily im- ‘ belbed ‘ane, vital 


e e ” ak 4 -dry- 
provised racks, put infra-red heat deep into wet coils “a » ing Jeeds guns, 


tanks, and many 
and motor parts, helped to do in ten days what nor- : ether war products, 
mally would have taken thirty. So another product of : : 
General Electric Lamp Research helped save thou- 


sands of vital man-hours that might have been lost. 
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light a lamp gives. G-E 
Lamp Research. is con- 
stantly at work to give yow 
the best lamps for be’ light- 


: : { quie's measuring how much 


ing need — more and more 
light for less and less money. 
Its never-ending. aim is to 
make G-E lamps e@ebre . 


Stay Brighter Lounger 


GE LAMPS 


: GENERAL Q@ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC;“Tbe World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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With Opening of Soviet Drive 
~ Germans Fight on Three Fronts 


Russians Capture Vitebsk 
on Historic Highway to Warsaw 
Napoleon’s Route of Defeat. 


June 22 and June 23 may go down as 
the most fateful days in German history. 
It was on June 22, 1941, that Hitler 
launched his holy war against the Soviet. 
It was on June 23, 1944, that the Russians 
began the greatest and probably the last 
phase of the war with the Nazis. And 
more: The start of the Soviet summer 
offensive meant that the Wehrmacht was 
now actively engaged on three fronts. 
Thus, the nightmare of German strate- 
gists from Count von Schlieffen on down 
through the years became reality. 

The fall of Cherbourg definitely ended 
the Nazi chances of liquidating the west- 
ern front by throwing the invaders into 
the sea; the Soviet drive tied down the 
bulk of the Wehrmacht; and the Italian 
campaign meant a constant drain. 


Center Push: The Red Army’s tactics 
ever since it went over tc the offensive 
. last July have been fundamentally simple. 














BS 
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The three-front war became stark reality for the Nazi marshals: Kesselrin 
. DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


With numerical and material superiority, 
it could hit the Germans in a number of 
places at once. Then, wherever weakness 
developed, it concentrated its forces and 
plunged through. When German resist- 
ance stiffened too much, the Soviets be- 


gan probing in other places for a weak 


spot. 

_ Last week the Russians chose the cen- 
tral front for the opening phase of their 
summer campaign. They chose the his- 
toric pathway between the Dnieper and 
the Dvina. By this same Warsaw-Moscow 
road, Empress Elisabeth’s troops wound up 
in Berlin in 1760; Napoleon’s army in 1812, 
straggled back along it from Moscow. 

The immediate Red Army objectives 
appeared to be the cleaning up of three 
German strongholds on a direct north- 
south line—Vitebsk, Orsha, and Mogilev. 
That would clear the way for a drive 
westward along the highway to Minsk, 
Warsaw, and eventually Berlin 750 miles 
away. However, another main attack will 
probably be launched against Lwéw, the 
most vital sector of the eastern front, 
which is defended by one of the Reich’s 
best generals, Field Marshal Walther 
Model. 
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Heavy artillery and aerial bombard- 
ment preceded’ the initial attack on 
Vitebsk, probably the most strongly forti- 
fied Russian city held by the Ger- 
mans. For hours, the Russians pounded 
the concrete defenses of the fortress, built 
by the Germans with imported civilian 
labor in the three years they have oc- 
cupied the city. Then Soviet infantry and 
tanks attacked. 

Driving through a thick belt of forests, 
waterways, ravines, and marshes from 
the Vitebsk-Nevel railroad, Gen. Ivan C. 
Bagramian’s First Baltic Army charged 
through a 50-mile-wide hole in the deeply 
echeloned German defenses and reached 
the Dvina River, establishing a 22-mile 
front along its northern bank. (The Dvina 
forms the main German defense line from 
Vitebsk through Polotsk to Riga, capital 
of Latvia.) 

Striking from southeast of Vitebsk, Col. 
Gen. Ivan D. Cherniakhovsky’s new Third 
White Russian Army hurdled a. maze of 
nine rows of entrenchments and anti-tank 
traps and tore another 50-mile breach in 
the German lines. The two armies en- 
circled Vitebsk, battered five defendin 


‘Nazi divisions, and then stormed an 


captured the city. 

Yet another Soviet army, the Second 
White Russian, commanded by Col. Gen. 
F. D. Zakharoff, on the move in the Mo- 
gilev sector, forced the Pronya River, 
where on the western bank the Germans 
had based a nodal defense point con- 
sisting of numerous timber-and-earth pill- 
boxes and several lines of trenches. 

Finally, the First White Russian Army, 
under one of the most famous of Russian 
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generals, Konstantin Rokossovsky, cracked 
‘the German lines around Bobruisk for 
another of those 50-mile-wide smashes. 


Finnish Follow Up: The offensive in 
White Russia didn’t slow up the Russian 
advances in Finland. The Mannerheim 
Line crumbled after an eleven-day Rus- 
sian offensive and the troops of Marshal 
Leonid A. Govoroff captured Viipuri for 
the second time on June 20. 

The Russians next launched a two- 
headed drive that rolled up the Finnish 
defenses along the entire 137-mile length 
of the Svir River between Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, northeast of Leningrad. The 
Svir River breakthrough followed the fall 
of Viipuri by only four days and was 
made by troops under Gen. Kyril A. 
Meretskoff. In this sector the Russians cap- 
tured Zhlobin. They were supported on 
the flank by ships of the Lake Ladoga 
Flotilla. And as General Meretskoff’s 
forces relentlessly pursued the retreating 
Finns along the Aunus Isthmus, driving 
toward the 1939 Russo-Finnish frontier 
and Petrozavodsk, capital of Soviet Kare- 
lia, other troops, attacking north of 
Lake Onega, captured the large town 
of Medvezhegorsk, 250 miles above Len- 
ingrad. 


Prof. Oberth’s Contraption 


From hidden coastal ramps between 
Calais and Abbeville, across the Channel 
into Southern England, they came in fiery 
flight, whirring like washing machines, 
crashing to the ground, and exploding 
with the effect of a 1l-ton bomb. The 
pilotless planes—secret weapon of the 
Germans—were striking British civilians 
for the second week, by day and night, 
with only occasional unpredictable _res- 
pites. 

Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home 
Security, warned that the assault might 
be intensified. So far, he said, the attacks 
has caused “little damage of national im- 
portance.” In the first five nights they had 
killed fewer people than died in the five 
nights of the “little blitz” last February 
(a month when 961 were killed or miss- 
ing and 1,712 injured). 

In the advance on Cherbourg, the Al- 
lies captured some of the pilotless-plane 
ramps in a section which officials at ad- 
vance headquarters said contained one- 
fourth: of all such installations, And while 
the British speculated on the battle be- 
tween the Allied air forces and the flying 
bombs, these odd details of their history 
were cabled by NeEwsweex’s London 
bureau: 

“The man mainly responsible for the 
development of the pilotless plane is an 
Austrian professor, Hermann Oberth, in- 
conspicuous except for a small mustache. 
Now in his 50s, Oberth was once the 
sound-and-scenic-effects man in charge 
of the use of fireworks and explosives for 
UFA films. Reportedly an anti-Nazi at 
one time, he has-been working on flying 
bombs and rocket machines for the past 














P ' Wevowedt Delaelsiona 
The Red offensive began in the center 


seven years, under special orders from 
Hitler and Goring. 

“In 1929 some minor French scientific 
society gave Oberth a prize for an inven- 
tion which, it was claimed, made inter- 
stellar communication scientifically prac- 
tical. For several years, at that time, 
Oberth amused and intrigued the world 
with his plan to fire a projectile to the 


‘moon, and later he announced that he 





Secret Weapon No.2? . } 


The Nazis may be ready to put 
another secret weapon into action. 
Among the pilotless-plane-launching 
installations captured near Cher- 
bourg, the Allies found two huge 
emplacements apparently intended 
for giant rockets. And the censors 
permitted NeEwsweex’s London bu- 
reau to cable this grim little warning: 
“We hope that you are clearly dis- 
tinguishing between Allied raids on 
the launching platforms for the pilot- 
less planes and the rocket installa- 
‘tions, particularly in the light o 
Home. Secretary Morrison’s warning 
that the Germans may not have ye 
unveiled everything.” - 
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was working on a huge rocket that would 
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“ed mail across the Atlantic in a half 
our. 

“Two years before the war, Oberth 
called on Albert Kesselring, then a gen- 


. eral, with a mass of blueprints and mod- 


els. Kesselring, after witnessing some 
tests, submitted a report to Géring, with 
the result that Oberth was simon: the run 
of the Wehrmacht’s scientific laboratories 
and a special panel of Nazi research 
workers, radio men, aeronautical en- 
gineers, and inventors were put at his 
disposal as consultants. Shortly thereafter 
European scientific circles began to hear 
of new experiments in the Oberth cata- 
pult-plane technique. 

“Early in the war, Oberth gave the 
contraptions a trial at Peenemunde 


‘ (bombed heavily by the RAF last Au- 


gust) and later moved his, apparatus to 
France, where he carried out trials in 
the Fontainbleau Forest near Paris. The 
parts of the pilotless plane are believed 
to have been made by the Hermann Go- 
ring Werke. But much of it is manufac- 
tured in bits and pieces in small factories 
and even in individual homes, without 
most of the workers having even the 
vaguest idea of what they are making. 
The assembly is reportedly done by all- 
Nazi personnel in a group of factories 
‘somewhere in Eastern Germany.’” 


-_— 


Interned Fortresses 


In two days last week 35 American 
bombers, unable to reach British bases 
after bombing Germany, landed in South- 
ern Sweden. They were following the 
pattern set by nearly 100 other Flying 
Fortress and Liberator pilots, who landed 
their craft on Swedish farmlands, mead- 
ows, and airfields or ordered their crews 
to bail out of shattered bombers. 

The Swedes who took the American 
fliers into custody and assumed control 
of their planes were also following a pre- 
cise pattern of international regulations. 
By those regulations, the Swedish Air . 
Force does not take over belligerent for- 
eign planes. Instead, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment becomes their custodian for safe- 
keeping until after the war. Then they 


‘will be handed back to their owners—in 


this case, the United States Government. 

On agreement with the owner, how. 
ever, the Swedes may purchase the planes 
for commercial use. Thus some Fortresses 
have been bought (at an undisclosed 
price) by Swedish Aerotransport and are 
now being converted into passenger 
planes. ; 

When American bombers land in 
Sweden, Col. Felix M. Hardison assumes - 
the responsibility for moving them to 
northern. fields. A former combat pilot of 
“Suzy-Q” fame and now United States 


-air attaché in Stockholm, Colonel Hardi- 


son assigns some interned airmen*(who 
total close to 800) to fly the planes north 
Sometimes he goes down himself to take 
the controls on the trip. On the way up, 
the Americans teach the Swedish Aix 
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Force men who accompany them. the 
technique of flying the heavies. 

At the northern fields, those planes 
which are not reconditioned for civilian 
use—and only six will be at the most—are 
stored for the duration of the war. When 
reconditioned planes require spare parts 
the Swedes get them from damaged 
bombers. If the supply runs out, parts 
can be borrowed from undamaged For- 
tresses, sitting out the war. 


Outside Cherbourg 


In Spotter’s Eye View Bésieged Port 
Is Like Huge Crab Getting a Hotfoot 


Al Newman, a NEWSWEEK tar cor- 
respondent, was with American troops in 
the assault on Cherbourg. Here is his 
story of how the battle looked from both 
the ground and the air. 


t 


-Around Carentan the country is flat, 


and there are many bridges and estu- — 


aries and tall trees seen distantly across 
the marshland. The chill wind tries to 
knock the helmet off your head and pene- 
trates a heavy cotton tennis shirt, wool 
sweater, woolen O.D. shirt, light field 
jacket, unlined combat jacket, and trench 
coat. You cross the Douve River and see 
the blasted, burnt road blocks and sniff 
the smell of death. You are headed for 
the really active front, the siege of Cher- 
bourg. 

The battle for Cherbourg really begins 
early on the afternoon of June 22. Heavy 
artillery. swings into action then, and the 
entire world seems filled with the threat- 
ening drone of our medium bombers. The 
first flight releases its bombs; then there 
is more noise than you ever thought 
thére could be. The ground shakes and 
even in the open field you can feel the 
actual breeze of the blast. Flight follows 
flight until you can’t believe it. The bomb- 
ers are hitting the outer perimeter of 
the defenses, not the city itself, and they 
swing over your unit majestically in per- 
fect formation. Afterward the entire pen- 
insula seems filled with smoke. 


Destruction From Above: So next - 


day you decide to risk other parts of your 
anatomy. -Early in the afternoon you ar- 
rive at a small cow pasture south of the 
lines. Drawn up under trees are artil- 
lery-spotting planes, sometimes known as 
Maytag Messerschmitts. Maj. James E. 
Miller of Wichita, Kan., a tall, blue-eyed 
young man with the comforting air of 
knowing what he is doing, supervises 
your installation in the rear cockpit. Care- 
fully he buckles the safety strap, fastens 
the parachute round your legs, and tells 
you how to get out in a hurry by pulling 
the emergency wire near the door. 


“Here,” he concludes, “you’d better wear . 


this flak helmet. We were shot at plenty 
this morning.” 
Miller points the Cub’s snout due 





north and before long we are, for a few 
minutes at least, probably the closest 
Yanks to Cherbourg. We swing wide to 
the northeast tip of the peninsula and 
then over toward the city at 2,000 feet. 
The woods are burning in eleven places 
around the perimeter, and ugly puffs 
of shellfire burst close to the city 
limits. Fire seems to leap from every 
point jutting into the sea to the east of the 
city. Suddenly Miller shouts something 
you can’t hear and pulls the plane over on 
its ear. Later he explains he saw machine- 
gun fire near our tail. Periodically there 
is a hard bump from the concussion of 
one of our high-flying shells but you can’t 
detect the tremendous roar of the bom- 
bardment you heard on the ground before 
the take-off. This business of seeing the 
battle without hearing it is like a dream. 


Smashing the Crab: Cherbourg itself 
is a huge crab; its claws long jetties cir- 
cling the harbor and its feelers road net- 
works leading south. Our shellfire burst- 
ing along the highways makes you think 
somebody is giving that giant crab a 
huge hotfoot. A few small ships are visi- 
ble in the port, and just as we look that 
way apparently the entire area west of the 
tall central tower on the water front dis- 
solves in white smoke which in 60 sec- 
onds becomes a gigantic white umbrella a 
thousand feet high. Those refugees had it 
right when they said the whole town was 
ready for demolition. _ 

Miraculously, Miller’ finds the right 
field, dusts off the bottom of the plane 








Laughter came easily to this old French peasant woman as she gave 
a bottle of wine to an American paratrooper in Normandy 
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on trees, and lands. We adjourn to a 
radio truck carefully camouflaged under 
a hedgerow and drink cider and chin with 
two other pilots—Lts. Franklin Kekow of 


City, Okla. The radio sputters two-way 
communication between a Long-Tom 
battery and another spotting plane. There 
is a pause of nearly a minute while tons 
of shells fly toward the target and then: 
“200 yards over.” 


The Way In: The siege roars on’ 
through Saturday and Sunday. All 
through these bright days our heavy ar- 
tillery cracks away at the garrison and the 
shells express-train their way overhead. 
There is an almost constant hum from 
our mediums, fighter-bombers, and dive- 
bombers as they slam away at the heavy 
blockhouses of the inner perimeter. 

Then late Sunday night comes one of 
those thunderous silences as our heavy 
guns cease fire, All the forts have been 
taken or by-passed and patrols enter the 
town. Monday morning dawns gray and 
the skies weep cool tears on the dead 
strewn about the blockhouses. The main 
road to Cherbourg gleams like a patent- 
leather belt laid out across the wooded 
hills in the rain. The wreckage of road- 
blocks, light tanks, and abandoned Ger- 
man cannon line many ditches. There are 
huge shell craters in the fields beside the 
road. North of Valognes the earth be- 
comes bright red and these shellholes fill- 
ing with rain resemble lakes of blood. 

There is as yet no vehicular route into 
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Cherbourg but from three directions the 
infantry of as many organizations has 
reached the waterfront. Resistance con- 
tinues from strongpoints inthe suburbs 
and from house to house in the town. As 
one infantry officer puts it: “They're sur- 
rendering story by story. Cherbourg is 
falling but it’s falling the hard way.” 


Inside Cherbourg 
Grand American Assault Opens 
. Wide the Door to French Conquest 


It was June 25, nineteenth day of the 
Battle of Liberation in France. And the 
unstoppable veterans of the American 
Ninth Infantry, who a year before had 
helped hound the Germans into Tunisia’s 
Cape Bon Peninsula, were spearheading 
the first smashing Allied victory of the 
invasion. For by dusk that day, the great 
port of Cherbourg was doomed, although 
many of its defenders fought to the last. 


“Surrender or Die”: The swiftest ad- 
vance of the Normandy campaign set the 
stage for the Americans’ triumph. The 
Germans, cut off from the south when 


Lorient 





Rennes 


Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s vanguard: 
streaked across the base of the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula and locked it tight on 
June 18, had retreated northward. Fierce 
rearguard actions were their chief delay- 
ing moves. By June 21, a three-tongued 
American drive had already all but en- 
circled the port and on that day the 
Germans got their first Allied ultimatum 
~in effect, surrender or die. 

But Lt. Gen. Wilhelm von Schlieben, 
the German commander, gritted his 
teeth. In an order to his troops—the 77th, 
248rd, and 709th Infantry Divisions, to- 
taling with other units some 30,000 men 
—he warned his men that they would be 
shot if they tried to leave their posts. So 
the Germans buckled down for the fight 
in one of the most elaborate defense sys- 
tems in all France—built on a series of 
green ridges forming an arc below the 
port. 

Up and over the surrounding hills, the 
battle raged at close quarters. Allied 
fighters and fighter-bombers flew 500 
sorties in an hour. Americans dug Ger- 
mans out of dugouts with bayonets and 
grenades. They took old Fort du Roule, 
on the southern rim of the town, with 
bazookas and TNT charges attached to 





Bridges over Seine and Loire Rivers 
smashed, cutting off area between 


rivers except for communications pass- - 


ing through Paris. ~ 


St. Nazaire 


poles. They cut through fire from 8&s 
and nebelwerfers, the six-barreled rocket- 
throwers with the indescribable noise— 
“something like a titanic horse whinny- 
ing or a gigantic aching creak,” accord- 
ing to one correspondent. Finally, they 
breasted the last earthworks on three 
sides—east, west, and south—and stormed 
down into the streets. 


A Fort Blows Up: Then the whole 
scene, from the southern rim of the city 
to the fort-flanked harbor with its great 
outlying breakwaters, turned into a fan- 
tastic battlefield. From house to house 
and street to street, the fighting flared. 
Offshore, from smoke-screened waters, 
the American battleship Nevada and 
several American and British cruisers 
poured fire into the harbor forts. From a 
ridge overlooking the battle, John O’Reil- 
ly of The New York Herald Tribune 
logged the score: “At 3:55 Fort des 
Flamands [on the inner harbor], from 
which flames had been rising, blew up 
sending a high globular mass of smoke 
into the sky . .. When the smoke cleared 
half of the big bastion was a mass of 
rubble. 

“At 4:09 a cluster of nebelwerfers 
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The battle of France was a battle of supply. with Cherbourg and Paris the two bottlenecks 
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screamed toward us . . . A row of fires 
sprang up where the . . . projectiles 
landed . . . By 4:38 smoke and dust ob- 


scured much of the city but a rising, 


breeze carried it away.” 

Through that night fighting raged 
street by street. The Americans issued 
another surrender ultimatum. Defiantly, 
the garrison replied: “The last struggle 
for Cherbourg has started . . . Long live 
the Fiihrer and Germany!” But. it was 
all up with the Fiihrer’s cohorts. By next 
day, the Americans had mopped up much 
of the city and were battering at the 
ancient arsenal where German diehards 
were holding out behind walls 10 feet 
thick and 80 high. It was the last act in 
the short but bloody siege of Cherbourg. 


Significance-——~ 

The capture of Cherbourg less than 
three weeks after the start of the Invasion 
provided the final assurance that the foot- 
hold in Normandy was secure and, the 


springboard fora major campaign in France 


obtained (see General Fuller’s War Tides, 
page 23). It also crowned with success 
the invasion strategy worked out by Gen- 
erals Eisenhower and Montgomery. 
That plan was explained in a cable 
from Joseph S. Evans Jr., chief of NEws- 
week's London bureau: “It is now clear 
that the Allied plan called for the British 
and Canadian forces in thé east to bear 
the brunt of the German counterattacks; 


the enemy obliged by throwing into that 


area four of his five available armored 
divisions. Once these German forces were 
embroiled, the Americans launched their 
thrust in the west.” 

That was the immediate battle strategy. 
The broader stratagems were outlined by 
the pattern of bombing in the interior of 
France. The chief aim of this aerial at- 
tack was to knock out the bridges across 
the Seine in the east and the Loire in the 
southwest (see map, page 20) and use 
these rivers as barriers to ward off the pas- 
sage of German reinforcements and sup- 
plies into the invasion theater. The net re- 
sult was to force the German communica- 
tions and transport system into the bot- 
tleneck represented by the Paris zone. 

Thus the Allies confronted the Ger- 
mans with a situation in which the en- 
emy’s opening advantage in the battle of 
supply was at once greatly reduced. That 
in some measure explained why the AIl- 
lies had been able to rush in reinforce- 
ments as fast or even faster than the 
Germans. 


But a much faster and bigger flow of 


supplies will be needed to sustain the 
forthcoming Allied campaign in France. 
Once it is repaired, that is where the port 
of Cherbourg can play a major role. In 
fact, with Allied supply routes switched 
from the beachheads to the Cotentin 
Peninsula, Cherbourg will become to the 
Allies what Paris is to the Germans—the 
main channel through which men and 
matériel will flow for the first decisive bat- 
tle—the fight for the territory between the 
Seine and the Loire. 
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Harris & Ewing from Signal Corps 


What Front? The Allies have hauled in some strange prisoners in Europe. The 
Jap in German uniform and the spick-and-span Nazi officer were both taken in Nor- 
mandy. The Russian labor troops (lower picture) were captured in Italy. The irony 
reached a peak in Normandy when a Chinese in the American Army took three men 
ineGerman uniform, only to discover that they were Russians. 





Retreat to the Gothic 


Backing up toward their Rimini-Pisa 
(Gothic) Line, the Germans in Italy 
nevertheless fought back stubbornly last 
week. They made a specialty of establish- 
ing roadblocks and supporting them with 
88-milimeter guns and, usually a com- 
pany of infantry. In the face of such 
skillful delaying action, the Allied Adri- 
atic flank caught up with the central and 
west sectors, and once again the front 
stretched out on a practically straight 


east-west line across the Italian Peninsula. 
Seven Allied columns were driving on the 
Gothic Line. 

However, Field Marshal Albert Kessel- 
ring’s dexterous withdrawal has achieved 
the major accomplishment of keeping the 
Allies from trapping what remained of 
his battered Tenth and Fourteenth 
Armies. 
@ Zeke Cook, NEwsweex correspondent_ — 
with the Fifth Army, reported that most 
of the prisoners taken lately on the 
American front were from the Turcoman 
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Division. “These Mongoloid Russian 
Asiatics,” he cabled, “look startling 
enough to make you wonder which war 


sian Army and then forced to fight for 
the Germans, they show no erhotion when 
captured. They: appear pleasantly sur- 
prised: at prison life and do not attempt 
to cause trouble.” 


Triangle of Destruction 


The big planes, diverted to the support ~ 


of ground troops during the first phase 


of the invasion, swung back to strategic : 


bombing last week. On June 20, a heavy 
force of Fortresses and Liberators, with 
fighter escort, drove into Central Ger- 
many and bombed twelve synthetic-oil 
and aircraft plants. The next day they 
blazed a trail across the heart of the 
Reich and opened the third shuttle- 
bombing route of Europe. 

More than a _ thousand American 
heavies, escorted by as many fighters, 
launched a morning attack on aircraft 
plants and rail yards in and near Berlin. 


In 30 minutes, the great fleet raced over - 


the German capital to loose at least 2,000 
tons of bombs and pound it with full- 
scale American power for the first time 
in a month. 

Flak spattered the cloudy sky and Luft- 
waffe fighters rose in attack. Forty-three 
American bombers and fifteen fighters 
were lost in the attack against a German 
toll of 49 planes. Some American fighters 
flew back to Britain. But the rest of the 
great fleet formation flew on to the east, 
over Poland to the bases of the Eastern 
Command, United States Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe. 

With the opening of the Britain-Russia 
shuttle, a great triangular airway en- 
compassed the Reich. From Britain to 
Italy to Russia, and back to Britain again 
the.air lanes were open, the bombers and 
bases ready-for attack on any target in 

- Fortress Europe. 


The Inner Front 


Swiftly and stealthily, with growing 
strength and confidence, the French 
Forces of the Interior struck at the Ger- 
man conqueror last week. So effective 
was the secret action of the underground 
that Supreme Headquarters_of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, in its second special 
communiqué, announced that “in many 
regions . . . the enemy has been forced 
to send considerable forces against the 
Maquis without succeeding in overcom- 
ing them.” Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
further recognized the importance of the 

| underground when he appointed Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig to command 
all the resistance forces in France. Koenig, 
responsible to Eisenhower, will coordi- 
“nate resistance and invasion. 
_ The heaviest action, waged by Maquis 
fighters, was concentrated in three moun- 
tainous sections of France. There, said 
the Allied communiqué, “elements of sev- 
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A Sniper Trembled: When he toured the Normandy beachhead by jeep, Prime 








" British Official photo from International 


Minister Churchill got a royal welcome but he barely escaped being shot by a Ger- 
man sniper. As he stood with General Montgomery in the courtyard of a French 
village, a rifle fell from a tree less than 100 yards away. Hauled down, the quivering 
sniper explained that the fear of being torn limb from limb loosened his grip on 
the rifle and spared the best target he ever had. 





eral German divisions and a large num- 
ber of local defense troops are estimated 
to have been contained.” 

In the Pyrenees to the southwest and 
in the te formed by the Ardennes, 
Vosges, and Jura Mountains to the North- 
east, French fighters sifted into the valleys 
and attacked German garrisons. And in 
the greatest Maquis stronghold—the Sa- 
voy and Vercors Mountains between the 
Rhéne River and Switzerland—the Ger- 
mans opened battle with tanks, artillery, 
and aircraft. 

‘ The. enemy was forced to these ex- 
treme measures to protect Lyon, next to 
Paris the most strategic transportation 
center in. France. The Germans were 
shifting troops between the Normandy 
front and the Mediterranean through the 
Rhéne city, and sabotage had already 
slowed vital rail traffic. But the French 
fighters held their own against the Ger- 
man attack. In three departments east 
and north of Lyon, they were stron 
enough to. seize towns and villages, an 
we and supply the civilian popu- 
ation. 


Japs Want That Railroad 


The Chinese feared the battle for 
Hengyang might become the battle for 
China. Last week, 50,000 Japs cut swift- 
ly down the railroad from newly cap- 
tured Changsha and pierced the defenses 
of Hengyang. Civilians fled from the 
threatened city and Chinese resistance 
seemed powerless to slow the onslaught 


of the three Jap columns. From the south 
four more Jap divisions were poised for 
a drive from Canton up the railroad to 
Hengyang. 

Hengyang is vitally important: It is an 
advanced Allied air base from which 
B-29s could reach Japan with ease; it is 
a rail junction which funnels supplies to 
the cluster of Allied air. bases farther 
east; and it is more than a third of the 
way south along the Hankow-Canton 
railroad, capture of which might prolong 
the Japanese war by many months. 

Control of China’s only north-south 
railroad, running from the ancient capi- 
tal of Peiping south to the busy city of 
Cantén, would give the Japanese incal- 
culable gene It would increase 
their troop mobility manyfold. It would 
give them an overland route, thus re- 
lieving the strain on their overburdened 
coastal ships. 

The value the Japs put on a land route 
was shown by last week’s announcement 
that ‘traffic from North China to Japan 
must now be sent roundabout through 
Manchuria and Korea. By that route ship- 
ping crosses the narrow Korea Strait in- 
stead of the broad Yellow Sea, where it 
is open to bomber and submarine attack. . 

But Japanese use of the railroad does 
not lie in the near future. It will take the 
Japs a long time to rebuild the line even 
if they capture it all. They must rebuild, 
because the Chinese tore up long stretch- 
es of the track in their great’retreat of 
1988 and relaid them farther west in 
Free China. 
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The Fall of Cherbourg and the Fate of Europe 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


London By Wireless)—On June 
18—The anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo—the occupation of Barneville 


by Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley’s forces’ 


sealed the fate of Cherbourg by cutting 
off that naval base from all landward 
help. In turn the fall of Cherbourg is 


sure to seal the doom of the German oc-’ 


cupation of France. For though months 
of stubborn fighting may still be ahead, 
two things are now clear: The first is 
that the time is long past when an Allied 
Army can be ejected from Normandy 
and the second is that with Cherbourg 
in General Montgomery’s hands, he will 
be able to concentrate such superiority 
of force against his enemy that his of- 
fensive is not likely to be stayed until 
the Seine is reached, as it also was in 
1815. 

Since the. invasion was launched, I 
have held throughout that the occupa- 
tion of Cherbourg must precede a de- 
cisive attack, for though I was aware 
of the revolution that special landing 
craft had effected in the tactics of over- 
seas invasions, I couldn’t believe that 
any general other than a pure gambler, 
when faced by a stubborn enemy, would 
willingly embark on an all-out offensive 
campaign before he was certain of his 
line of supply. The sole qualifications 
are: (1) that the. Germans voluntarily 
retired, when obviously General Mont- 
gomery wouldn't have missed the 
chance of attacking them in retreat; (2) 
that he possessed some novel means of 
attack of such power that he could have 
compelled them to withdraw. 

It is indeed strange to see this vital 
port crumbling like a sand castle. Espe- 
cially so, seeing how important it was 
for the Germans to hold it in order to 
hamper the Allied supply and also be- 
cause it was strongly located and re- 


| ported to be powerfully fortified and 


garrisoned. It would seem that the Ger- 
man boast that they “had not forgotten 
the lesson of Singapore” was either a 
bluff or that they are exceedingly bad 
pupils. 

Distant—at the start—though Cher- 
bourg was from the main Allied front, it 
has throughout been the strategical 
pivot, because strategy is founded on 


‘the supply of men, weapons, ammuni- 


tion, food, etc. With Cherbourg in Ger- 
man hands the contest was one vt 
improving and facilitating supply rathe: 
than tactical battle, in spite of the stub- 
bornness of the fighting. On the Allied 
side the aim was to extend their beach- 


head and simultaneously to bomb their 
enemy's lines of communications so as 
to prevent him from building up his 
front. And on the German side the re- 
tention of Cherbourg and the restric- 
tion of the beachhead in order to keep 
it from being expanded into a well- 
found base of supply. 


Put Cherbourg in Allied hands, 
and the whole picture changes. Instead 
of fighting for or against room and com- 
munications, we may expect fighting for 
a tactical decision. And in my opinion it 
will not be the Germans who are likely 
to launch the first great attack because 
it is daily becoming more and more ap- 
parent that their policy in the west is 
growing as defensive as for so long it 
has been in the east. Therefore, the in- 
itiative will remain with General Eisen- 
hower. 

The reasons which lead me to this 
conjecture are: (1) the Germans real- 
ize that they can no longer gain a de- 
cision in any single sub-theater of war; 
(2) this being so, their only course is to 
play for time, hoping against hope that 
something will happen which will en- 
able them to lose the war on any other 
terms except those of unconditional 
surrender, because that would mean 
Russian occupation of half of Germany. 

Rather than risk this—and such is the 
opinion I have held since the retreat 
from ‘Stalingrad began—they would 
abandon the whole of their western con- 
quests and let the Allied armies ad- 
vance into Western Germany rather 
than see the Russians advance into the 
Eastern Reich. 

The truth is, and I know the Ger- 
mans well, that their will to fight is 
propped up by this terror. The rocket- 
bomb propaganda and other Goebbel- 


. isms may from time to time stimulate 


them, but this terror is in the marrow 
of their bones. It has fortified them 
throughout the air blastings which, in 
my opinion, would have pulverized the 
morale of any other nation, It has im- 
bued their soldiers with an indomitable 
stubbornness and has armed their lead- 
ers with a magic wand which compels 
the whole nation to unity, 

Though this is no more than a per- 
sonal opinion, should it be accepted, 
then for Germany and the Germans the 
war has passed out of its military into 
its political: phase. They know that they 
cannot win the war. They know that 
they must lose the war. Yet they are de- 


termined to struggle on in order not‘ to 
lose it to Russia. 

When Admiral Lord Keith intormed 
Napoleon that the British Government 
had decided to send him to St. Helena, 
the emperor protested vigorously. But 
when Lord Keith remarked that to go 
to St. Helena was better than being 
handed over to Louis XVIII or to Rus- 
sia, what was Napoleon’s reply? “Rus- 
sia! God keep me from that!” This is 
what Hitler and every German is say- 
ing today. 

It is because I have long held this 
conviction that I have opposed the Al- 
lied policy of unconditional surrender. 
Not that it will fail to bring Germany 
to collapse, but because by prolenging 
the war such ruin and discord will re- 
sult that the greater part of Europe will 
collapse with it, leaving as the fruits of 
victory civil wars and anarchy. 


Though this may seem a long way 
from Cherbourg, it is, I think, closer 
than some may suspect. In the first 
week following the invasion, reports 
came flooding in describing the warm 
and enthusiastic reception accorded 
Allied troops. In the second week, ve 
different reports were received; so dif 
ferent that one correspondent headed 
his dispatch: “The people terrify me.” 
Among other things he wrote: “Over 
half the French I met in Normandy 
had no wish to be liberated. Men on 
street corners . . . turned their backs 
on me. Others just happened to spit 
at that moment.” 

Which of these two series of reports is 
correct? At a hazard, 1 say—both. In 
other words, France is divided. On one 
hand we have the integrated, those who 
have accommodated themselves to Hit- 
ler’s new order. On the other, the dis- 
integrated, those who have not and 
having no order imposed upon them, 
have created an order of their own. 
Such are the guerrillas of the Maquis 
and their order is the order of the 
rifle. 

I much suspect that the same holds 
good for most other occupied coun- 
tries: that they also are divided and 
that this division is more likely to be 
accentuated than closed by the col- 
lapse of Germany. Are the Allied pow: 
ers, more especially the United States 
and Britain, prepared for this accentua- 
tion? If they are not, then out of the 
miniature Waterloo of Barneville a sec- 
ond treaty of Paris is unlikely to sprout. 
-b>. 
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- Fleets Within Fleets 


From the beginning of the 
war Vice Admiral Marc A. Mit- 
scher cherished an ambition to 
command a carrier task force in 
the Pacific. In time for the inva- 
‘sion of the Gilbert Islands he 
was assigned as chief of a group 
of them, each formidable in its 
own right. On June 22, the Navy 
revealed the name of this super 
task force, designed to be the 
‘largest and, most destructive in 
naval history. It was called TF 
58. Its field of warfare was the 
entire Pacific Ocean. 

TF 58 includes most of the 22 
big carriers that have been com- 
missioned since Pearl Harbor. It 
has its own battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and fleet train. It can. 
launch more than 1,000 planes 
and bring to bear more than 850 
guns. With it Mitscher has bat- 
tered the Japanese at Hollandia, 
at Truk, and now west of the 

Marianas. , 

But this great force is only a 
part of Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance’s Fifth Fleet. And that 
is just one of the four comprising 
the United States Pacific Fleet. 
There are four more in the At- 
lantic. Last week in Washington 
Admiral Ernest J. King identi- 

fied for the first time these eight 
fleets and their commanders. 

These fleets in the Pacific, particularly 
the Fifth and the Third, include the bulk 
of American sea power and particularly 
of aircraft carriers. More than 100 United 
States carriers, including escort carriers, 
are now in use in Pacific waters. 





@ In conjunction with the Fifth Fleet, 


Admiral William F. Halsey’s new Third 
Fleet will operate in the western waters 
of the Pacific (his old command, the 
South Pacific force, is now a task force 
of the Pacific Fleet). Vice Admiral Frank 
J. Fletcher commands the Ninth Fleet in 
the North Pacific while Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid heads the Seventh 
Fleet of the Southwest Pacific. , 

@ In European waters, Admiral Harold R. 
Stark has the Twelfth Fleet and in the 
Mediterranean Vice Admiral Henry K. 
Hewitt commands the Eighth.. In the 
South Atlantic, from headquarters in 
Brazil, Vice Admiral Jonas H. Ingram 
directs the Fourth Fleet. Admiral King 
himself has charge of the Tenth (anti- 
submarine operations) in the North At- 
lantic. 

Varying in size, each fleet is composed 
ot task forces which may be changed at 
will to fit particular operations. The Sixth 
and Eleventh have not yet been activated. 
The First includes all Pacific forces and 
is under the command of Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz. The Second is comprised of 
all Atlantic formations and is headed by 
Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll. 





Admiral Mitscher of Task Force 58 


‘Stewed and Blued’ 


Jap Fleet Spurns Bait Off Saipan, 
Gets Deadly Air Pasting Anyway 


Like a magnet the squatty monkey- 
wrench-shaped island of Saipan drew the 
fascinated attention of the Japanese Im- 
perial Naval Staff. The ships of the 
American Fifth Fleet, 3,800 miles west 
of their home base at Pearl Harbor, were 
concentrated there supporting the Army 
and_Marine troops ashore. A daring raid 
by a carrier striking force, even if the 
aviators had to immolate themselves for 
the Emperor, might well result in tre- 
mendous damage to the United States 
Navy. It seemed worth a try. 


e slant-eyed admirals sent out their 


largest force since Midway and counted 
on victory. The fleet consisted of four or 
more battleships, five or six carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, and tankers. Hover- 
ing 500 to 800 miles west of Saipan, it 
waited several days for the propitious 


* moment to attack. 


Parry: The Japanese radio on Sunday, 
June 18, jubilantly spoke this piece: 
“It has been announced in Tokyo that 
the Japanese Navy in the near future 
will win a. great naval victory in the 
Central Pacific. We are all waiting for 
the news.” 


That morning a fleet of planes began 


U. 8. Navy from International 


rising from the J 
Others took off from 
At 10 o'clock they began the 
biggest aerial ‘of the Pa- 

ific war. Altogether, the Jave- 
nese used more than 400 planes. 
But when the fighting was all 
over, their air armada had been 
what Navy men called “stewed, 
blued, and tattooed.” 

The Jap fliers found the. Fifth 
Fleet near Guam. Hundreds of 
fighter planes were in the air 
waiting for them to arrive. From 
ships and shore observers saw 
vapor trails snarled in intricate 
patterns and occasionally caught 
the flash of sunlight on an alumi- 
num wing. The ships wreathed 
themselves in the fire of . guns 
and oily bursts of ‘anti-aircraft 
splotched the sky. From time to 
time in the snatches of silence 
they could hear the faint pop- 
pop of machine guns above the 
clouds. Falling bombs and planes 
geysered the water. . 

The attacks extended sporad- 
ically until dusk. The fighting 
gradually centered over Rota 
and Guam, where American 
planes coldly chopped down al- 
most fuelless enemy planes when 
they tried to land on the air- 
fields. Meantime bombers and - 
fighters had been working over 
the islands’ landing strips. 

By nightfall the great air battle 
had come to an end. The Japs had scored 
ineffectual hits on one battleship and two 
carriers. In return, they lost 402 airplanes; 
American combat losses were 27. 


carriers. 
d bases. 


Riposte: The almost incredible air vic- 
tory, which took with it many of Japan’s 
most skilled aviators, was only a prelude. 
Virtually denuded of. aerial cover by the 
losses, the Jap Fleet sped westward in 
retreat. At high speed Vice Admiral Marc 
A. Mitscher’s Task Force 58 set out in 
an attempt to bring the Jap ships first 
under its planes and then its guns. 

Scout planes located the Japs on. Mon- 
day afternoon, June 19, Some two hours 
before dusk, flocks of bombers and tor- 
pedo planes zoomed from the decks of 
American carriers into the setting sun to 
make an attack at maximum returnable 
range. Their mission was to slow down 
the enemy enough for our fast battleships 
to catch up. 

For hours there was no report. Then, 
long after dark, a radio crackled “Two 
carriers smoking.”. There was_ silence 
for more hours. When the first re- 
turning planes droned overhead the © 
task force burst into light, regardless 
of the danger of exposing its position 
to submarines. 

As finally tallied up by intelligence of- 
ficers, the American planes had: (1) sunk 
one 27,000-ton - Hayataka-class _ carfier 
(converted NYK liner, 40-60 planes), one 
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destroyer, and two tankers; (2) damaged 
one carrier believed to be the 20,000-ton 
‘Zuikaku (completed in 1941, 60 planes), 
one Hayataka-class ‘carrier, one small 
uiho- or Taiha-class carrier, another 
small carrier, one old 29,330-ton Kongo- 
class battleship, three cruisers, two de- 
stroyers, and three tankers. In addition, a 
Pacific Fleet submarine on June 18 put 
three torpedoes into a Shyokaku-class car- 
] rier, sister ship to the Zuikaku. Air losses 
—Japanese, 26 planes; American, 95. 


Banzai! On Saipan Island the soldiers 
and Marines, who had plenty of naval 
and air support despite the withdrawal 
of Task Force 58, made excellent prog- 
ress. On the flatlands of the island’s west 
side the biggest tank battles of the Pacific 
war took place. 

Nine days after the landings, approxi- 
mately one-third of the island had been 
wrested from the Japs. Attacking from 
the western beaches, the Americans drove 
across, seizing Aslito airfield for their own 
planes, and threw the Japs from the hills 
enclosing the anchorage at Magicienne 
Bay. They used this captured territory 
as a huge artillery base and loosed such 
barrages that ships offshore shook from 
the explosions. 

Next, the Americans took by assault 
Mount Tapotchau, a 1,554-foot extinct 
volcano in the center of the island, over- 
looking Tanapag Harbor, and drove 
northwest to smash into the outskirts of 
Garopan, the capital. 

Meantime, the carriers began cleaning 
up on Jap shipping and land-based planes 
in the area. On June 28 their planes 
swept Iwo Jima in the Bonins, shooting 
down at least 116 Jap aircraft at a cost of 
five fighters. The previous day they de- 
stroyed ten planes and sank four cargo 
ships in an attack on Pagan Island in the 
Northern Marianas. 


Significance-——— 


The Navy had two objectives in invad- 
ing the Marianas. One was to secure a 
foothold within striking distance of Japan 
itself. The other was to bring the Japa- 
nese fleet to battle. It seemed a reason- 
able conjecture that the immense impor- 
tance of holding Saipan would force the 
Jap Navy into a showdown fight. 
Such did not prove to be_the case. The 
Japanese used only one task force and 
‘thei withdrew when their attack failed. 
This in turn raised again the whole ques- 
tion of where the Japanese would really 
come out and fight. No American actually 
knows the answer. But the Japanese 
‘ themselves have provided what is prob- 
ably a close approximation of the truth. 
In their “Spirit of Japan” textbook for all 
army and navy cadets, they define the 
regions considered vital to the island em- 
pire and those for which they presumably 
must put up an all-out struggle. 











handbook. In it, the unchanging nature 
of what the Japs consider to their 
vital strategic. area is indicated by the 





NEwswEE x has obtained copies of this : 








fact that the definition in the 1936 edition 
is the same as it was in the 1904 printing. 
The following is a paraphrase of that 
definition (see miap):" - 

“Placed by the-wiser-than-man gods as 
they divined best for its high purpose 
throughout all ages, Dai Nippon Teikoku 
Hondo [Great Japan Empire Original 
Soil, i.e., Japan proper], invincibly lo- 
cated, stretches like an enormous curved 
bow, its invulnerable heart advanced as 
a challenge into the limitless sea, the 
whole protected to the right, left, and 
center by its satellites: 

“1) Northeast Inner Guard: Hokkaido. 


es Jap squadron 
with plane attack. 
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(The Northern Island), 2) The Heart: 
Honshu (Main Island) and Shikoku 
(Four Provinces), 3) Southwest Inner 
Guard: Kyushu (The Nine Provinces). 

“This whole protected by: a) Northeast 
Left Flank Guard: Chi8hima (Thousand ° 
Islands), ie., Kuriles; b) Center Ad- 
vanced Guard: Nanpo Shoto (Southern 
Archipelago), i.e., the seven islands 
Izu, Hachijo-jima, Ogasawara Gunto, Io- 
jima Gunto, and Marcus; c) Southwest 
Right Flank Guard: Nansei Shoto (South- 
western Archipelago), i.e., Ryukyu. Is 
lands and Formosa. 

“The whole a gigantic arc extending 
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Where will the Jap Navy fight? This map shows last week's battle and the area 
protecting The Heart (represented by the imperial chrysanthemum) 
which Jap naval manuals say must be safeguarded 
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- $,000 miles from the smoke-mist north 
regions to the green-temperate near- 
tropics.” 


Biak Mop-Up 


Twice following the American invasion 
of May 27 the Japanese made determined 
efforts to reinforce their garrison on stra- 
tegic Biak Island near the northwestern 
tip of New Guinea. Allied aircraft drove 
them off, sinking four of their destroyers. 
Abandoned, the embattled Japs fought 
desperately, holding off the Americans 
_from the key Mokmer airdrome until 
June 8. 


After they finally took it, Sixth Army 


troops inched forward toward the other 
Jap air installations at Boroku and Sorido. 
Last week, supported by tanks, they broke 
through the Jap defense line and occupied 
the two bombed-out fields. Now their 
task was to ferret out the scattered Japs 
from the rest of the island. The invaders 
had already slain more than 2,000. 


Clearing the Burma Air 


Last week the Allies achieved a com- 
forting success in India. British armored 
forces cleared the last of the 88-mile 
highway between Imphal and Kohima, 
which had been blocked for three 
months. Other troops drove out the last 
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of the Japs who had invaded Assam. The 
two triumphs ended the Jap threat to 
American air bases in Northeast India. 

Meanwhile, in North Burma, the Chi- 
nese and Americans who had captured 
Kamaing squeezed in on Mogaung and 
undermined Jap strongpoints in Myitky- 
ina, the other two bastions of the Jap de- 
fense triangle. But the Chinese driving 
toward the Burma border from Western 
China lost Lungling, which they had 
held briefly. The Japs in addition un- 
blocked the Burma Road below Lung- 
ling and freed the mountain road to 
Tengyueh, one of the pivots of Jap re- 
sistance in the cloud-covered mountains 
west of the Salween River. 
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Out From Hiding: Jap Strategy at Saipan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Ret. 


The very magnitude of the aerial 
attack which the Japs launched against 
our sea forces supporting the invasion 
of Saipan on June 18, was prima facie 
evidence that it must have come from 
sources in addition to those already ex- 
isting in the Marianas, which had been 
under close surveillance since we start- 
ed the occupation of Saipan. This could 
point only to a Jap naval force of un- 
known strength, lurking somewhere in 
the vicinity. As the world now knows, 
that was indeed the case. 


What was the Jap strategy? Where 
did the fleet come from? What was the 
tactical procedure? The first thing which 


? seems fairly patent is that the present 


operation followed much the same pat- 
tern used at Midway. First the heavy 
aerial attack was delivered. If this suc- 
ceeded in damaging a sufficient number 
of our major units, the follow-up was in- 


tended to come from a powerful Jap 


fleet with the objectives of destroying 
our sea forces off the Marianas and cut- 
ting our communications. Later Jap re- 
inforcements would have been landed at 
Saipan. . 
If the first air phase of the engage- 
ment were not successful, the question 
then would arise as to whether it still 
would be better to force the sea en- 
gagement then, or withdraw to await 
another day. Pe 
Where did this jsp striking force 
which might have forced the sea en- 
agement originate? It did not come 
con Southern Mindanao or the Caro- 
lines, which had been bombed fre- 
quently and were under constant 
reconnaissance. It probably did not 
come from Manila via the San Bernar- 
dino Strait because Manila is not a 
first-class naval base. Most likely it did 
not come from the Jap mainland. We 


~~ 


had attacked the Bonins and pretty well 
reconnoitered that line of approach. 
_The Jap attack force may. have come 
from Formosa, 1, miles from Saipan, 
but the best and shortest line of ap- 
proach would appear to have been from 
Okinawa Jima in the Nansei Shoto 
Islands. 

Okinawa, 1,200 miles northwest of 
Saipan, is an island over 50 miles long. 
It contains a circular, well-protected 
harbor, Nakagusuku Wan, almost 8 
miles in diameter, capable of holding 
many craft. It is. undoubtedly a. first- 
class naval base. Planes from the Jap 
mainlafid are“easily shuttled - there. 
Ships approaching Saipan from Okinawa 
would cross waters free from reconnais- 
sance and reach a point almost in the 
center of the arc running from Maug to 
Guam, a little over 400 miles in extent; 
somewhere between 600 to 300 miles 
from Saipan they would launch the air 
attack. :. 

In view of the magnitude of the at- 
tack, many planes -must have been 


launched from: merchant. ships from - 


which they could take off but probably 
not return. The rest of the planes, -pre- 
sumably from carriers, returned to their 
ships. Planes from the merchant. craft 
shuttled to island air bases stretchin 
from Guam to Maug. The planes based 
on these islands also joined inthe at- 
tack, though our bombing and shelling 
of Guam, Rota, and Tinian probably 
reduced their air facilities considerably. 
-Other islands ‘north of Saipan prob- 
ably having such air facilities are Maug, 
Pagan, and Anatahan. Maug, witha 
protected sea area a mile in diameter, 
is suitable for a seaplane base. Pagan, 9 
miles long, undoubtedly has air strips, 
and Anatahan, 70 miles north of Saipan, 
has a grass bowl some 2 miles by 1 in 
extent, apparently the crater of an ex- 


tinct volcano which could be used as a 
landing field. 


In any event the plan was good, but 
it didn’t work out the way the Japs 
hoped and this undoubtedly changed | 
the character of the second engagement 
which took place later. 

This second engagement begins to 
shape up as follows: When our subma- 
rines contacted the Jap Fleet on June 
18, probably sinking a big. carrier, the 
submarines undoubtedly radioed to ‘our 
fleet immediately, starting them after 
the Japs posthaste. When our carrier 
planes encountered the Japs just before 
dusk June 19, there was nothing to do 
except attack, hoping to sink or at least . 
damage some important unit so severely 
that it would fall victim to the pursuing 
fleet. Our decisions were’ quick and the’ 
tactics fitted the occasion. That we did - 
not bring the Japs within gun range’ was 
no fault of ours. That we could not 
launch our air attack more quickly was 
the fault of the wind. It was from the- 
east,-and forced the carriers to turn so 
they could launch their planes into the 
wind. 

On the part of the Japs there was evi- 
dence of indecision and faulty tactics. 
The failure of their June 18 air attack : 
told them that a fleet engagement 
would be suicide. The contact with our 
submarines on June 18 gave their fleet 
position away. They saw no choice but 
to put a few more tons of oil into their 
destroyers, send the tankers off on an- 
other course trusting to luck, and then 
beat it for home with the best and fast- 
est units of their fleet, all of which could 
éasily make over 20 knots sustained 
speed. But they evidently didn’t make 
the choice quite in time, for they were 
caught just before dusk June 19. One: 
more night might have saved them. 
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Stampede to 


Strangest GOP Gathering Ever 
Faces Fact That Its Toughest Job 
Will Be to Defeat Roosevelt 


A plush elephant sold for $20. But the 
same vendors had less ornate ones for as 
little as 25 cents. Still, nobody—least of 
all the 1,057 delegates to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago this 
week—was selling the GOP short. 

True, the Republican leaders had Jost 
much of their late-winter cockiness; now 
they frankly conceded that a man-sized 
job was ahead if Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were to be denied another term. But if the 
task were to be accomplished at all, the 
groundwork had to be laid now;; the Presi- 
dential nominee and the platform must be 
the best the convention could obtain. 


Mr. Candidate: In ‘many respects it 
was the strangest convention in GOP his- 
tory. Of the three possible: presidential 
nominees, only one, Gov. John Bricker of 
Ohio, was on the scene. The second, Lt. 
Comdr. Harold: Stassen, Minnesota’s 
youthful governor who had resigned and 
joined the Navy, was in the South Pacific 
—willing, but absent. The third, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, techni- 
cally was not even a candidate; but while 
he remained silent and aloof at home, 
his managers in Chicago left no stone un- 
turned in advancing his cause. 


, associated 
Governor Warren of California: Keynotes 





Samael 


ewey Bandwagon 
Jostles the GOP Convention 












Associated Press 


Dewey: He knew when to speak 


Scarcely had those three architects of 
the “draft Dewey” movement—smooth J. 
Russell Sprague, New York GOP national 
committeeman; rough Edwin F. Jaeckle, 
state chairman, and shrewd Herbert 
Brownell Jr., the governor's campaign 
manager—arrived in Chicago than they 
removed the last vestige of doubt of 
Dewey’s availability. The governor, they 
announeed, would most certainly come to 
Chicago and accept the nomination if it 
were tendered him. And, they unblush- 
ingly added, they were sure it would be. 

And by the week end, most of the 


- Bricker and Stassen supporters were pri- 


vately conceding that Sprague, Jaeckle, 
and Brownell knew what they were talk- 
ing about. As each train unloaded more 
state delegations, the Dewey bandwagon 
picked up that many more rushees. 

Wise though they were to a stampede 
when they saw one, the Bricker and 
Stassen camps went bravely on with their 
programs. Bricker posters were lavished 
on hotel lobbies, supporters for both 
candidates feverishly continued _ their 
buttonholing of delegates, and campaign- 
badge provisioners reaped a harvest in 
the process. 

Yet the tide mounted hourly. Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia swung into the Dewey column. 

Plainly there was a Dewey bus; no- 
body intended missing it. To step on the 
starter there was Gov. Dwicht P. Gris- 
wold, twice-elected governor of Ne- 






y 
| 
braska, chosen to nominate the New { \ 
York governor. 

However coy the candidates, there 
was nothing reluctant about the platform 
drafters. If there was a shortage of pos- 
sible nominees, it was equally true that 
there was a surphis of words upon which 
the chee candidate would have to 
stand. - 


Long Planks: For five days before the 
convention met, the GOP resolutions com- 
mittee had toiled over the planks. As 
chairman, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
had launched the committee’s delibera- 
tions with a plea for brevity. But the di- 
mensions of his task were quickly ap- 
parent. 

Last summer, at Mackinac Island, the 
Republicans had appointed eight special 
committees to study issues and recom- 
mend planks thereon. Now their reports 
were offered one by one. Commencing ° 
with a proposed 395-word foreign-policy 
plank drafted by a committee headed by 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, each bulked larger and longer as 
it was unfolded. 

Next came a parade of witnesses rep- 
resenting organizations, pressure groups, 
and factionalists. They, too, had drafted 
planks—in most cases even longer ones. 
Taft, asked subsequently what he meant 
by a “short platform,” sighed his answer: 
2,000 words. 

_ On foreign policy, the GOP had unmis- 
takably cut its wisdom teeth. The Van- 
denberg draft, with its subscription to a 
world organization of nations, a world 
judicial body for settling disputes, and 
its “peace forces” to prevent aggression, 
placed the Republicans in the interna- 
tionalist corral. Yet it could not be denied 
that its concession to the “sovereignty” 
of nations was designed to appease the so- 
called “nationalist” movement in the Mid- 
west and to match President Roosevelt’s 





Mrs. Luce: Her tu:scue was nimble © ° 
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- Convention trimmings: A Dewey hair-do, buttous, and a hat decked out with tiny GOP elephants 


recent statement stressing the “integ- 
rity” of nations. However, a voice from 
outside the convention—that of Wendell 
LL. Willkie in New York—criticized the 
plank as “ambiguous.” He wanted “no 
phoney phrases such as ‘world state’ or 
use of gentle language such as ‘peace 
forces.” And there were other witnesses 
to be heard, ranging al] the way from 
Gerald L. K. Smith, head of 
Amcrica First Party, to Clark M. Eichel- 
berger of the United Nations Association, 
with ‘General’ Jacob S. Coxey, whc gave 
the country “Coxey’s Army,” thrown in 
to: good measure. The GOP leaders had 
made up their minds to hear them all. 

For two days they held the floor. Spec- 
tators likewise took part. Samples: One 
membe: of the audience demanded to 
know if the internationalist Eichelberger 
was not also a “tourth-term Democrat”; 
an 11-year-old boy, tvon Latimer; son of 
Ira- Latimer, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, inter- 
rupted a nationalist witness who was 
criticizing Russia. In words spoken so 
slowly that they appeared to have been 
memorized, he challenged: “How about 
ihe 5,000,000 Russian boys who have 
died for their country?” 

As the opening gavel fell on Mon- 
day, Taft- and his subcommittees la- 
bored on, with a short platform still a 
possibility—if »amittedly a more remote 
one. The chicago Sun’s sportswriter, 
Warren Brown, quipped: “After all, you 
can’t tell the players withoui a platform.” 


The Big Show: When GOP National 
Chairman Harrison Spangler finally gav- 
eled the convention into. order for its ini- 
tial session, the famed Chicago stadium 
was ready—by courtesy o' Thomas D. 
Garry, Chicago's superintendent of sew- 
ers. (It was voung Garry who reserved 
for himself a special niche in history as 
“the voice trom the sewer” which advised 
the 1940 Democratic national convention 


the, 


trom a hidden microphone that “New 
Jersey wants Roosevelt; Vermont wants 
Roosevelt; the World wants Roosevelt.” ) 
In supervising the construction of the 
platform from which Gov. Earl Warren 
of California would deliver the GOP key- 
note speech, to be followed a night later 
by a sober exhortation from Herbert Hoo- 
ver and a nimble one from Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce, Garry had not labored sole- 
ly for the Republicans—the Democrats 
would use the same equipment three 
weeks later. 

The big, square-shouldered Warren 
and the chic Mrs. Luce left no doubt in 
which direction the GOP campaign 
shafts would be aimed this year. Warren 
wrapped ‘it up in one sentence: “This is 
our job: to get aur boys back home 
again.” Mrs. Luce hit more directly. Ad- 
dressing herself to “GI Joe,” who still 
lives to fight, and to “GI Jim,” who has 
already made the supreme sacrifice, she 
paraphrased Mr. Roosevelt’s 1940 prom- 
ises not to send American boys into “a 
foreign war” and added: 

“These promises, which were given by 
a government that was elected again, 
again, and again because it made them, 
lie quite as dead as young Jim lies now.” 

Delegates and spectators found their 
seats with the aid of a 200-man crew ot 
ushers, augmented for the event by 100 
pretty usherettes. To quench the thirst 
of the visitors, concessionaires had on 
hand 125,000 bottles of pop and enough 
coffee for 75,000 cups; to feed them: 50,- 
000 hot dogs, 50,000 ice-cream bars, and 
20,000 sandwiches. To amuse them, 
a band competed with the stadium’s 
giant organ for the privilege of playing 
state songs—always caine applause 
getters. 

If not already spotted in the crowded 
hotel lobbies, the curious could discover 
among the spectators Cecil B. De Mille 
and David © Selznick of Hollywood, 
seated among the California delegates; 


Mrs. Ruth Hanna Simms, daughter of 
Mark Hanna, with the New Mexico dele- 
gation; Mrs. James A. Farley, wife of the 
man who directed two victorious Roose- 
velt campaigns before breaking with the 
“chief” on the third term, was a surprise 
guest. More surprisingly, she said she 
would vote Republican rather than for a 
fourth term. co 
For those who had stayed at home and 
missed the big GOP show there was con- 
siderable comfort; at least they had not 
suffered inescapable maltreatment at the 
hands of hotels, restaurants, and trans- 
portation companies, caught between 
trying to serve the public and licking 
Chicago’s manpower shortage. 


Prelude at Pawling 


The massive, grotesque state capitol at 
Albany was all but deserted last week 
end, its No. 1 occupant gone. A few old- 
timers sifted memories of the days and 
issues way back when the prospect of a 
Presidential nomination awaited other 
New York governors—Charles Evans 
Hughes, Alfred E. Smith, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. And in the private office of 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, workmen in- 
stalled a radio to carry broadcasts, begin- 
ning Monday morning, from the Repub- 
lican national convention in Chicago. 

The governor—not yet the candidate— 
was spending a secluded, pre-convention 
week end at his Pawling farm, to check 
on some building improvements—a new 
driveway and a new paint job on barns 
and fences—and to put the final touches 
on the speech that would accept the GOP 
nomination for President. ; 

All was in readiness for the governor's 
journey to the Midwest. Train reserva- 
tions had been held; space was assigned 
to secretaries, aides, and newspapermen 
who would accompany him. By. tele- 
phone Dewey’s exuberant advance guard 
in Chicago had kept him in close touch 
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with .convention trends, committee ac- , 


tivities, and proposed resolutions (see 
page 27). Yet through it all, Dewey had 
made no public statement regarding his 
candidacy. He was keeping his counsel 
until the convention tapped him on the 
shoulder. 


That Fourth Term 


In scattered sectors Democrats vied 
with Republicans for newspaper space. 
Proponents and opponents of a fourth 
term both made news, but the juiciest 
morsel last week was this: President 
Roosevelt may discard the silence of his 

re-third-term nomination and make 
nown his fourth-term intentions some- 
time after the GOP convention closes 
and before the Democratic convention 
begins. : 


Proponents: It was a spokesman from 
Dixie—where there had been loud rum- 
blings of a “revolt” in the party—who 
told newsmen that President Roosevelt 
might speak out. The youthful, New Deal 
governor, Ellis Arnall of Georgia, walked 
out of the White House after a “political” 
talk with the President and said: 

“It would not surprise me if Mr. Roose- 
velt made a public statement immediate- 
ly after the Republican convention, tak- 
ing the people . . . and his party into his 
full confidence as to his willingness, even 
at some inconvenience to himself and de- 

ite lack of desire, to submit to the man- 

ate of the Democratic convention.” 

But the Chief Executive, at his news 
conference declined to- confirm or refute 
Arnall’s statement. Fourth-term questions 
were the same, just taking a new form, 
he said. In fact, Mr. Roosevelt comment- 
ed, the occasion was supposed to be a 
news conference and the inquiry was a 
boudoir question at the present time. 


Dissidents: Lustily proclaiming dis- 
taste for the New Deal, Mr. Roosevelt 
and fourth terms, the American Demo- 
cratic National Committee meeting in 
Chicago asserted it would delay until 
after the Democratic convention any le- 
cision on the 1944 Presidential race. If 
the President is renominated, the com- 
mittee would meet again and decide 
whether to support the Republican nom- 
inee or an “independent Democrat.” The 
meeting drew approximately 75 dele- 
gates from 28 states, led by those long- 
time New Deal foes, Sen. W. Lee O’Dan- 
iel of Texas, former Sen. James A. Reed 
of Missouri and former Rep. John J 


- O’Conner of New York. 


Electors: As a follow-up of the Texas 
convention (NEWSWEEK, June 5), a legal 
question was settled against the fourth- 
term movement. The Texas Supreme 
Court ruled that a slate of electors se- 
lected by New Dealers could not be 
placed on the July 22 primary ballot. The 
slate was proposed in a rump session 
after the party convention had instructed 
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Finland: A Test for Russia 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


When, against the urgent coun- 
sel of the United States, the Finnish 
Government failed to make peace with 
Russia earlier this year, it gambled on 
the belief that the Red Army would 


by-pass Finland. On that belief many 


hopes could be built: 


1—That after the defeat of Germany ° 


the Russians would be too weary to 
invade Finland, or would not consider 
the benefits worth the cost. 

2—That Finland might muster the 
support of the western democracies to 


. stay Stalin’s hand. 


3—That, as a result, Finland had a 
chance to obtain better terms in a gen- 
eral settlement at the end of the. war 
than from the Russians alone this 
spring. 

Some elements in Finland may still 
have believed that the main war would 
end in a negotiated peace. But there 
is good reason to think that by this 
spring, the Finnish policymakers, as 
well as the Finnish people, counted 
more on the western Allies than on 
Germany as a backstop to the Finnish 
Army. The Finnish troops who cele- 
brated the news of the Allied land- 
ings in France probably reflected the 

.sentiments of an overwhelming major- 

ity of the Finnish people. Many of 
them probably are still hoping that 
Anglo-American forces will land in 
Scandinavia. 

There were several flaws in the cal- 
culation of the Finnish Government. 
No matter how the Finns feel about it, 
the Russo-Finnish war cannot be sep- 
arated from the main war. Finnish raw 
materials supply the German war ma- 
chine. Together, the German divisions 
in Finland and the Finnish Army im- 
mobilized Russian troops needed else- 
where ‘and were a standing threat to 
the northern supply line Great 
Britain and the United States to the 
Red Armies. Finland’s participation 
was prolonging the war and so costing 


American and British as well as Rus- - 


sian lives. In these circumstances, Fin- 
land’s fund of good will ia the west 
inevitably would shrink. 

The worst flaw was, however, that 
the whole superstructure of Finnish 
hopes could be toppled by a single- 
handed Russian decision to’ knock 
Finland out of the war. 


The Finns are likely to find that 
their bad guess is expensive. At this 
writing, reports of Russian armistice 


terms are still unverified, and some 
seasoned observers think that the Rus- 
sians will occupy all of Finland and 
set up a military government, ‘at least 
until General Dietl’s divisions have 
been disposed of. Cynical Finns may 
think that this would have happened 
anyway under the spring armistice 
terms. But by changing sides while 
they still had a measure of choice, the 
Finns would have earned from the 
ar are wn consideration 
than they now have a right to expect. 

The poor judgment p Finnish 
Government cannot destroy, however, 
the ties between Finland and the west. 
Finland, after all, is—or was—a de- 
mocracy. Its culture and its social and 
political institutions. are decidedly 
western. Like some of the territories 
absorbed by the Soviet Union in 1989 
and 1940, it was part of Czarist Rus- 
sia. But it had won autonomy, and the 
dividing line between Finnish and 
Russian civilization was sharp. 


Russia’s treatment of Finland 
therefore, will be watched closely in 
the west. 

Like Poland, Finland must live on 
friendly terms with Russia. Russia can- 
not be expected to tolerate in either 
country a government which tries to 
act as a spearhead for an anti-Soviet 
combination. The Finnish diet 
like the Polish extremists, have 
in inciting anti-Russian feelings in the 
United States. The only real hope for 
both countries lies in a sense of secur- 
ity on the part of Russia, which de- 
pends, in turn, on the demilitarization 
of Germany and proof, over a length 
of time, that the Big Four of this war 
can work together to enforce peace. 

But the west will judge the sincerity 
of Russia’s intention to collaborate in 
preserving the »eace in no small part 
by its attitude toward its bordering 
states with western associations. An 
attempt to set up a puppet govern- 
ment in Finland, any effort to com- 
munize Finland, failure to restore Fin- 
land as a sovereign nation, and 
interference in relations between the 
Scandinavian states, Britain, and the 
United States would be taken as a 
warning that Russia and the west are 
going to have trouble in living to- 
gether peacefully. Fully as m as 
Poland, perhaps more so, Finland will 
be regarded as a test of Stalin’s de- 


sign. 
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\) its electors to vote for a Democrat other — 


than the national convention’s nominee 
if the national party refused to reinstate 
the convention two-thirds nomination 
rule and condemn the Supreme Court 
decision requiring Texas to permit 


_ Negroes to vote in primaries. 


Foes of a fourth term lost one round, 
however. The Georgia convention ruled 
that Democratic electors be required to 
pledge that they would cast their vote 
for the Presidential candidate who car- 
ried the state in the November elec- 
tion. 











Fatal Twister: More than 150 persons were killed and more than 1,000 injured 


Associated Press 


International 


in a tornado which ripped through Northern West Virginia, Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, and Western Maryland last Friday night. Property damage was estimated 
conservatively at $5,000,000.. Above, Mrs. Edith McAuliffe and her seven children 
gaze sadly at the ruins of their home at Dravosburg, Pa., near Pittsburgh. The pic- 
ture below shows what happened to a row of houses in Port Vue, Pa. 





Congressional Billrace 


In Washington’s sleepy, sticky June 
weather Congress toiled with the unac- 
customed speed of a schoolboy promised 
a day off to go fishing. Before the legisla- 
tors lay a five-week recess to attend their 
parties’ nominating conventions in Chi- 
cago (see page 27), and perhaps get in 
a bit of fence mending at home. Spurred 
by the holiday prospect—and by the 
June 80 fiscal-year-end deadline for new 
appropriations—the House and Senate 
labored late all last week to clear their 
dockets of “must” measures before ad- 
jourriing June 23. Chief among the bills 
passed: 


Amended Amendment: The Price 
Control Act was extended another year. 
The most controversial piece of legisla- 
tion before Congress, the measure as final- 
ly hewed out by conferees of both houses 
was a compromise. This modified an 
amendment by Sen. John H. Bankhead of 
Alabama which in its original form, the 
Office of Price Administration contended, 
would have wrecked the entire price-con- 
trol structure. Bankhead would have 
based textile prices on the parity price of 
raw cotton, plus producer costs, plus an 
“adequate profit.” The compromise pro- 
vided that “major” textile items (item by 
item, as opposed to the current provision 
covering the general level of prices of all 
cotton textiles) reflect the parity price of 
raw cotton. OPA officials admitted that 
some textile prices would rise, but as- 
serted that the modified-amendment had 
averted an inflationary windfall for mill 
owners. 

Other amendments—which the OPA 
regarded as seriously crippling its en- 
forcement powers and vigorously op- 
posed—provided: That .the OPA could 
not deprive anyone of the right to 
sell rationed goods because he had 
made sales above price ceilings; that 
the penalty for violating price ceilings 
be reduced from $50 to a $25 minimum, 
or the exact amount of the overcharge 
instead of triple the overcharge, if the 
defendant could prove that he did not 
willfully violate the ceiling. 


Money, Work, Freedom: Eleven ap- 
propriations measures totaling some $60,- 
000,000,000 furnished $49,000,000,000 
for the War Department (actually only 
$15,434,814,000 of it new funds); $59,- 
701,018 for the legislative and judiciary 
branches; $562,145,918 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (including $50,000,- 
000 for the Federal school-lunch pro- 
gram); $241,937,700 for the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce Departments; $92,- 
455,440 for the War Department’s civil 
functions (river, harbor, and flood con- 
trol); $1,112,644,464 for the Department 
of Labor and Federal’ Security Agency; 
$3,920,320,000 for Lend-Lease, UNRRA, 
and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, and $1,030,937,242 for war agen- 
cies. The latter carried $500,000 to con- 
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IMAGINE YOUR GRANDMOTHER 
IN A POWER-DIVE ! 


Au ricut. Maybe you can’t get HER to 
set her foot inside of any high-speed con- 
traption. And maybe you wouldn’t want 
your car to do EVERYTHING a combat 
airplane does, BUT... 

If and when the motor-makers design 
post-war cars that give aircraft perform- 
ance, Texaco’s post-war gasolines will be 
more than ready to match the new motors. 

In developing these new gasolines, 
Texaco’s Research scientists have attained 
new highs in octane ratings. Super-fuel 
concentrates more than four times as power- 
fulas present-day 100 octane gasoline have 





been produced in Texaco laboratories. 


These concentrates are too powerful to 
be used efficiently alone in any existing 
motor. But from their development and 
from other research comes Texaco’s “know 
how” to make a more powerful gasoline for 
your post-war car. 


You can look forward to a gasoline 
streamlined and enriched with new-world 
power and smoothness...a fuel that will 
be more than a match for even the fine 
motors to come. A better Sky Chief. 
Coming —at Texaco Dealers! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


comine ! A BETTER Shy Chief GASOLINE 


--. more than a match for your motor! 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK. 86.8 PROOF. A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES. 
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tinue the President's Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

While thus giving the much-disputed 
committee its first formal recognition 
Congress—spearheaded by Southern sen- 
ators in a bitter three-day outburst— 
tacked on three restrictive amendments 
(1) permitting an employer to appeal 
to the President from any FEPC order 
he deemed unfair, (2) barring govern- 
ment seizure of any plant ‘which the 
FEPC exposed as discriminating in its 
employment practices, and (3) prevent- 
ing the FEPC from issuing any order 
that would repeal, amend, or modify an 
act of Congress. 

@ Methods for settling an estimated 
$200,000,000,000 in war contracts were 
enacted. 
@ A bill permitted the President to ad- 
vance the date of Philippine independ- 
ence—now scheduled for July 4, 1946- 
to as soon as possible after the islands are 
cleared of Japs and ordinary democratic 
government restored. 

@ Congress approved a $5-a-month pay 
boost for infantrymen qualifying for the 
expert infantryman badge and a $10-a- 
month raise for combat troops qualifying 
for the combat infantryman bedge. 


Berth Control 


Though thousands of troops had gone 
overseas, organized military and _ fur- 
lough travel pn the nation’s railroads was 
still close to the 3,000,000-a-month mark. 
Despite appeals from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the railroads to 
curtail unnecessary travel, civilians clam- 
ored for train seats, essential and other- 
wise. The first three months of 1944 
showed at} increase of 25 per cent over 
the same period in 1943, a year which set 
a record of 85,000,000,000 passenger- 
miles. And soon,‘ swelling numbers of 
wounded and invalided servicemen would 


be’ homeward bound from Normandy, ° 


Italy, and the Pacific. 

The casualty lists® had given a hint 
of what was to come. Last week the ODT 
formally ordered the railroads to give 
preference and priority to the wounded 
and invalided even if they had to dis- 
possess civilians. Pullman space prima- 
rily would be affected; coaches were like- 
ly to remain relatively undisturbed. 

In Washington the Association of 
American Railroads expressed confidence 
that the job could be handled without a 
major disruption of civilian travel. Its op- 
timism depended chiefly on cooperation 
from the armed forces. Given sufficient 
advance notice of the arrival of a convoy 
-bearing casualties, railroads could arrange 
efficient train movements to carry pa- 
tients to the various hospitals. 





ny casualties through June 6, invasion day, 

8,677; the Navy reported June 22, were 
—a total of 225,382. Announcing the’ Arm 
War Stimson said a 
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Monotony of Meat 


When 24-year-old Edward F. Tkach of 
Minneapolis went to Chicago to look for 
a job last week, he was fed up—with 
meat. He had been eating it as his steady 
(and practically his only) fare for thir- 
teen weeks. Meat two and sometimes 
three times a day, celery, lettuce, cher- 
ries, and fruit juices completed the diet. 
He had an allergy. 

Tkach was a heavy eater of almost any 

















Tkach’s beef was too much beef 


food two years ago when he shipped out 
of San Francisco on a merchant vessel for 
South America. He had just enlisted in 
the Army Air Forces cadet training pro- 
gram, and he took the voyage while 
awaiting call. But when he returned 
from the tropics he found he couldn’t eat 
bread, pastries, and most vegetables with- 
out promptly breaking into sneezes and 
hives. After a short period as a cadet, he 
was given a medical discharge. 

Physicians systematically _ eliminated 
foods that irritated Tkach until he was 
reduced to meat as the only innocuous 
and substantial provender. After consult- 
ing doctors, Tkach consulted his ration 
board. It alloted him 5,560 meat points 
and 2,800 points for fruit juices for each 
two-month period, and a special certifi- 
cate attesting that he held the points 
legitimately. 

What would be a dream to Mr. Aver- 
age American has become a nightmare 
to Tkach. In desperation he has even 
contemplated returning to the tropics, 
thinking that perhaps he could bury the 
allergy on the spot where it first appeared. 
But physicians have told Tkach that his 
allergy is physiological, not geographical. 


‘My Boy Is Only 18” 
When the question of drafting 18-year- 


olds was being threshed out in Congress 
in the fall of 1942, congressmen wrote 
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_ Mysterious Swami talking boards 


They're mit kayre like Oa 
uncanny. re 
and solitaire: once 


the country—you've got to 


e@uteide delivery add f6¢ for chipping, 


are sweeping 








Psychic Pastime: Many stores in 
New York last week had profitably re- 
vived a fad that had lain dormant since 
the last war—Ouija or Swami boards... 





numerous letters assuring parents that 
their sons would not be sent overseas 
until they had had at least a year’s train- 
ing. But a Senate amendment which 
would have prohibited the Army from 
sending overseas any draftee under 20 
without a year’s training was dropped in 
conference—mainly on the grounds that 
it would hamstring the War Department. 

Last week it was disclosed that the 
parents who had been reassured were 
writing to Congress. At a Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee hearing on a 


| House-approved $49,000,000,000 meas- 


; ure to finance the War Department dur- 


ing the coming fiscal year, Sen. Chan 


: Gurney, South Dakota Republican, com- 


plained to Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 


F Deputy Chief of Staff. Reports, said Gur- 


P ney, were coming in “of boys who have 


been in only a few weeks finding them- 
selves fighting in Italy . . . It puts the 
people who supported the 18-year-old 
draft and who wrote a great many let- 
ters at the time to calm people’s fears, in 
a rather embarrassing position.” Had not 
the War Department definitely promised 
these youths would not be sent overseas 
without a year’s training? 

The War Department, McNarney re- 
plied, had never said at hearings on the 
draft bill that 18-year-olds would not be 
used as replacements. It had promised 


. that, whenever possible, it would assign 


the boys to units for training at home. So 
far ok ey forces contingents were con- 
cerned, “in all probability they. would 


| not be sent overseas for approximately 


i 


a year.” The Army Service. Forces units 
were another thing. Training would be 
about six months. But these men normal- 
ly would not be in active combat. True, 
some young men had been sent over as 
replacements, but at the present time no 
infantryman under 19 was sup: to go 
overseas. The exceptions: Youths assigned 
to artillery or service units. 





. . . As the craze spread a 42nd Street 
stationery -store close by Times Square 
_found itself doing a nice business in the 
boards despite a slight misspelling . . . 





Cops and Unions 


There is no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time. 


This typically terse pronouncement by 
Gov. Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts 
wrote finis to the riotous Boston ‘police 
strike of 1919, won him the plaudits of 
President Woodrow Wilson and the pub- 
lic, and gave him the national fame that 
eventually led to the White House. But it 
failed to provide a final answer to the 
question that had provoked the strike in 
the first place: Have policemen, as public 
servants, the right to unionize? Labor 
leaders sought a solution by incorporat- 
ing no-strike pledges into subsequent 
police-union charters, but the basic issue 
of unionization still went unresolved. 

In Jackson, Miss., last week, it cropped 
up again in the dismissal of two-score 
members of the city’s police force for re- 
fusing to withdraw from a newly organ- 
ized Policemen's Union affiliated with 
Local 718 of the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employes 
(AFL). Seeking higher wages and shorter 

(they now work as long as 84 hours 
a week for $150 a month) and asserting 
that Jackson’s Negro garbage collectors 








‘ Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 
... But there were skeptics. This young 
lady was given a demonstration of how 
to manipulate the magic table, made 
now in plastics instead of wood. 





had a 30 per cent higher income than 
theirs, the discharged police officers stood 
firm. They were buttressed by the fact 
that in nearby Hattiesburg and Laurel, 
police unions recently organized had gone 
undisturbed: The mayors of. those cities 
saw no reason why such unions should be 
“detrimental” to the public welfare. 

‘A test of the Jackson situation loomed 
—possibly before the City Civil Service 
Commission or in the courts. To the city 
commission’s charge that the rights of 
police officers, established by state and 
municipal law, could not legally become 
the subject of a contract between the city 
government and a union, the police union 
countered by pointing to a 1944 state law 
which put Jackson’s city employes under 
civil service and made it mandatory for 
discharges to be accompanied by a writ- 


- ten ten-day notice (they got none). 


Meanwhile, protection of the city’s 65,- 
000 inhabitants fell to citizen volunteers, 
military police from the Jackson Air Base, 
and the remaining handful of non-union 
policemen. The discharged officers re- 
fused to surrender their badges and told 


the public they were “subject to call at 


any time.” But Police Chief J. D. Holden 


. warned that any one of them who contin- 


ued his police duties would be arrested— 
for impersonating an officer. 


Dough for Joe 

Conveniently it was tagged the “GI 
Bill of Rights.” Last week as President 
Roosevelt signed the measure, the reason 
for the label became abundantly clear. 
For men and women who had cut short 
their normal peaceful pursuits to enter 
the armed services, the bill made pro- 
visions for readjustment to civil life which 
far exceeded anything offered after the 
last war. Some 1,250,000 men and women, 
officers included, already discharged and 
about 11,400,000 still in uniform were 
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eligible for the liberal benefits. Chief 
highlights: 
@ Unemployment compensation at $20 
a week for a maximum of 52 weeks dur- 
ing the first two years after discharge. ° 
@ Government guarantee of 50 per cent 
—but not more t' an $2,000—on loans at 
interest not exceeding 4 per cent for pur- 
chase of farms, small businesses, and 
homes. A minimum of 90 days’ service is 
required for eligibility. 
@ Free education for those veterans en- 
tering service on or after Sept. 10, 1940, 
who were under 25 at the time of induc- 
~ tion and whose education was _inter- 
rupted. A year of schooling (a retraining 
or.refresher course) is offered at any ap- 
proved educational or training institution. 
On satisfactory completion of the year’s 
work veterans may apply for further edu- 
cation for a period not to exceed the time 
spent on active duty. The government 
will pay $500 a year for tuition, labora- 
tory fees, books, and similar expenses, plus 
$50 a month for subsistence and an addi- 
tional $25 for one or more dependents. 
@ A veterans’ placement service to assist 
in obtaining civilian jobs. 
@ Five-man Army-Navy joint boards to 
hear complaints of discharged veterans. 
The boards would rule on appeals from 
men seeking additional compensation on 
numerous grounds: that disability in- 
curred was greater than discharge certifi- 
cates show; that disability was service- 
connected, etc. 
@ An authorized appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 for new hospital construction. 
The total cost of the veterans’ program 
is estimated at between $3,000,000,000 
and $6,500,000,000. Cash benefits under 
the bill will be deducted from any future 
general bonus. 


the State of ----- 


years 





Filling out this card is first step for soldier voters 
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Getting In the Vote 


Sometime this summer, GI Joe—wher- 
ever he is—will receive a red-striped post- 
card. If he wants to vote, he must fill 
it out and mail it to his home state. It 
will be his application for an absentee 
ballot. It will go to all men, regardless of 
age, but the states will determine wheth- 
er the serviceman is a qualified voter. As 
election time nears, the “Army, Navy, and 
merchant marine will deliver state-ab- 
sentee ballots or the supplemental Fed- 
eral ballots to servicemen throughout the 
world. 

For the chance to execute his right of 
suffrage in absentia, GI Joe can thank 
a small group of men in Washington— 
four Republicans and two Democrats— 
who organized the worldwide service vot- 
ing system. : 


Cutler to Cutler to Willis: Main- 
spring of the gigantic Army undertaking 
is Col. Robert Cutler; 49-year-old Boston 
lawyer. Because he is both executive 
officer of the War Ballot Commission and 
the Army’s coordinator for voting, Cutler 
often must report to himself. This is 
necessary to meet requirements of the 
servicemen’s voting law. “I keep letters to 
myself down to an absolute minimum,” 
he says. ee 

For the Army’s approximately 6,200,- 
000 potential voters, Cutler and his aides 
had to write voting instructions comply- 
ing with 48 sets of election statutes. They 
prepared a score of manuals and bulle- 
tins. 








In 1940 Cutler accepted his first politi- | 
cal appointment—Republican corporation 
counsel of Boston. He was commissioned 
in August 1942. 

Appointed war ballot chief, the gray- 
ing, square-jawed attorney fi he 
would soon be an Army casualty. “There 
was every chance I would drop dead 
from overwork,” he says, “so Secretary 
Stimson named Major Willis as my al- 
ternate.” 

At 33, Colorado-born Maj. Earl S. 
Willis is the youngest of the ballot sextet. 
His interest in politics had been negligi- 
ble. “I was registered once as a Republi- 
can, I think,” he remembers Viguely. 


Ballots Aweigh: The Army stresses 
the fact that its balloteers are not pol- 
iticians. The Navy points to the fact that 
there is an equal distribution between the 
two major political parties. This was pro- 
jected by the late Secretary Frank Knox. 

Senior ballot officer for the Navy is 
Capt. Edward A. Hayes, 51-year-old 
lawyer from Decatur, IIl., a former Amer- 
ican Legion national commander, and 
long active in Midwest Republican pol- 
itics. 5 

Hayes’s Democratic counterpart is Lt. 
Comdr. Paul A. Dever, Attorney General 
of Massachusetts from 1935 to 1941. 
Leverett Saltonstall defeated Dever for 
the governorship in 1940. He entered the 
Navy in April 1942. 

Hayes and Dever estimate that 2,400,- 
000 of the Navy’s 3,600,000 men are 
eligible to vote. While this is only a third 
of the Army’s total, the job of getting 
ballots to Navy voters throughout the 
world is hardly less complicated. The 
task must be accomplished with consid- 
erable secrecy to avoid disclosing ship 
movements. 

To get out the vote of more than 180,- 
000 merchant seamen, Rear Admiral Em- 
ory S. Land also named a Republican and 
a Democrat. Top rank went to William 
H. Lally, 52-year-old Detroit banker and 

automobile executive, who became 
Land’s special assistant in March 1941, 


_ His merchant marine alternate is Lt. 


Comdr. Thomas Elmo Jones, 38, Mary- 
land secretary of state on leave. 


Ballot Booby Traps: Both postcard 
applications and ballots must be de- 
livered in spite of the services’ 100,000 
changes of address a day. 

The Federal law says if a serviceman 
doesn’t receive a state ballot, he may use 
a Federal ballot. But there’s a catch in 
this: Many state laws don’t jibe with the 
Federal law. By last week only 18 states © 


_ permitted use of Federal ballots, 22 


states forbade them, and 13 were unde- © 
cided. Twenty-four states won't mail 
ballpts before September; Arkansas not 

before Oct. 26, thus denying most of its 
servicemen the vote for lack of time. 
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New Cohesive Force in Reich 


Himmler’s Power Increases 
as German Factions Bury Hatchet 
in Face of Common Danger 


One of the great mysteries of the in- 


vasion has been the reaction inside the 


Reich. How has it affected the position 
of Hitler? Or the old feud between the 
Nazi party and the German Army? News- 
WwEEK’s Stockholm correspondent sent the 
following account of some results of the 


| invasion on’ the German government. 


| These results have not been spectacular, 


but they are of high potential importance, 


| particularly as to how they may affect the 
| length of the war: 


_ The Silent Fiihrer: Hitler has been 
slipping ever since Stalingrad, and today 


| he is only a symbol on a lofty pedestal 


, Gesta 


with practically no say in the active con- 
duct of Nazi affairs. These are run by the 
chief, Heinrich Himmler, Prop- 


a a Minister Joseph Goebbels, and 


bert Speer, the Reich’s economic boss. 


Of the trio, Himmler is undoubtedly the 
| mightiest. He is ably seconded’ by a 
} right-hand man named Kaltenbrunner— 
| Reinhard Heydrich’s successor, who won 
| his spurs as the organizer of the collec- 


tive gas murders of Jews in Poland. 
Himmler actually bosses Germany. He 
is virtual dictator of the home front and 


| through the Elite Guard keeps his finger 
on the Army. But behind his gleaming 
| pince-nez no plans are brewing to oust 
' Der Fihrer. Himmler is loyal to Hitler 


Daphne not naan 


and spurns the prerogatives of power. He 
is content with actually wielding it. 

In Germany today there is a general 
tendency among dissident groups to 
kiss and make up—a domestic peacemak- 
ing brought about by grave éxternal dan- 
ger, especially by the invasion. Goebbels 


F has sold to Nazis and anti-Nazis the con- 


viction that they must sink or swim to- 


; gether. In the ranks of the Nazis and the 
army he has found most eager customers 


| for this thesis, which gener: 


promecrems 


- y eee 
party-army relations today. e Army 
eode a firm home front and sees in the 
Himmler setup the strongest guarantee 
for such firmness; Nazi leaders them- 
selves have forgotten their own differ- 


- ences for the moment, faced as they are 


fe OW 


by the common danger of extinction. 
us Himmler and the Army are on talk- 


| ing terms these days, something that 


hasn't been true since 1933, when the 





Newsweek 
The news from inside Germany identified 
Himmler as new head man 


army vainly sent an ultimatum to Hitler 
to disarm the Elite Guard, which had 
been given weapons out of army supplies. 


The Fat Forester: Extremely strained 
relations, however, exist between Himm- 
ler and Hermann Goring. Himmler 
squeezed Goring out almost completely, 
so that he remains only in name Luft- 
waffe Chief, Prussian Minister President, 
and chief of the Four-Year Plan. The only 
function he is allowed to exercise.as be- 
fore is that of Reich forestry chief—an 
honorary post involving no duties. 
erating too much riffraff around his per- 
son and for encouraging corruption. But 





,and Fe wg groups 


* NEWSWEEK 
Himmler does concede that because of 
his jovial personality Goring is useful for 
visiting bomb-wrecked districts, talking 
to victims, and being photographed do- 
ing it. 

Himmler hasn’t much use for Forei: 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop. “Ri 
by,” who loves to strike musical-comedy 
diplomat poses, has, of course, proved 
he is only an amateur statesman. His 
ramshackle system of alliances isn’t 
standing the test of adversity and has 
found a severe critic in Himmler. The 
Gestapo chief says it is no trick to estab- 
lish alliances and impose friendship pacts 
backed by victorious bayonets. 

That is all Ribby has done and a man 
can be a lot less smart than Himmler 
and still recognize it. In a democracy a 
failure like Ribbentrop would have been 
fired long ago, but, limited by considera- 
tions of prestige, Himmler can only curb 
the Foreign Office’s authority. This he 
has done. 


Wanted: A Greek Solomon 


Some 4,000 men of the First Brigade 
of the Greek Army mutinied last March 
31 at their camp in the Egyptian desert, 
some 30 miles from Alexandria. Apparent- 
ly they had been listening to the propa- 
gandists of the anti-royalist, Communist- 
led EAM-ELAS group, the resistance 
movement inside Greece. At any rate, 
Pvt. Petros Andriotis, assumed.command, 
and the officer in charge, Col. Evangelos 
Pappas, retreated indignant but un- 
harmed. Later, British troops put down 
the rebellion. 

Last week, Private Andriotis sat in the 
dock of a Greek court-martial at Cairo 
while Colonel Pappas was. one of the 
chief witnesses. Around Andriotis on three 
rows of benches were 21 other accused 
ringleaders; 54 more awaitéd trial. One of 
them, Sgt. Stylianos Orphanos, had 
killed his superior officer, Capt. Nicolas 
Germenis, when he tried to resist the 
mutineers. Both the accused and their 
judges were in an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. The mutineers had committed an 
offense for which the penalty is normally 
death. The judges, while bound to uphold 
military discipline, had to consider a deli- 
cate political situation which too stern a 
verdict might easily upset. 

Only last May Greek puitical factions 

ad laboriously 
settled their long-standing feuds at a 
conference held near Beirut, Lebanon, 
where the powerful EAM arranged to co- 
operate with the government of King 
George II headed by ier George 
Papandreou. While the trial was in prog- 
ress, the EAM delegates in Cairo stil 
were awaiting word 084 their guerrilla 
headquarters at home that the provisional 
agreement would be sanctioned and 
EAM participation permitted. Its delay 
in responding could be taken to imply 
at least some degree i val, and 
would undoubtedly be lengthened by 
stern treatment of the 76 mutineers, 
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Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang Kai-- 
shek watched from the. edge of the 
Chungking airfield as the big plane set- 


tled smoothly on. the runway. Foreign - 


Minister T. V. Soong and all the foreign 
diplomats (except the Turkish Minister, 
who was ill) were also there to welcome 
the passenger wearing a blue suit and 
panama hat. He shook hands with the 
Generalissimo and his wife. Then, in a 
curtained automobile, they drove through 
we rainy streets to the presidential 

The visitor greeted with such respect 
was Vice President Henry A. Wallace, ar- 
riving from Siberia on his special mis- 
sion to China for President Roosevelt. The 
people of hilly Chungking heard that he 
was bringing “a mysterieus drug which 
cures any and all diseases” (penicillin), 
grass seeds for China’s Northwest, gifts 
for hospitals, schools, libraries, and co- 
operatives, and “a secret message from 


. President Roosevelt.” He did bring seeds, 


scientific instruments, books, educational 
films, and six orchestra scores, among 
them Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” 


Oriental Charter? In his public re- 
marks Wallace expressed rather more 
than the platitudes expected of visiting 
dignitaries. He said (1) that the Chinese- 
Soviet border would be as peaceful as 
the frontier between the United States 
and Canada; (2) that “there is good rea- 


~ son to hope” for Japan’s defeat by next 


summer; and (8) that Korea and Thai- 
land should become independent. 

On June 24, Wallace and the General- 
issimo, issued a “Pacific Charter” calling 
for the demilitarization of Japan, coopera- 
tion among the Big Four and the other 
United Nations, and ‘self-government for 
Asia’s subject peoples “within a specified 
and practical time limit.” 


Light From the Suns: Ostensibly, 


- Wallace’s mission was, as he said in 


Chungking, to see the country, talk with 
farmers, visit Chinese and American sol- 
diers, and discuss with the Generalissimo 
“matters of mutual interest and concern.” 
One of those matters was the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist clash which has 
immobili hundreds of thousands of 
fate ese soldiers who pla ees “4 
ting Japan. It was probably signifi- 
cant that Wallace called on Mme. Sun 
Yat Sen, widow of modern China’s re- 
vered founder, and on his son, Sun Fo. 
Mme. Sun, a sister of Mme. Chiang, 
has always been a staunch advocate of 
Chinese unity and is more or less op- 
posed to the Generalissimo. Although 
she is not a Communist and would not 
for them, she is one of the few peo- 
ple in Chungking who have maintained 
contact with the Red areas of North 
China. Sun Fo, who has no power in the 
government, personifies the liberal  ele- 
ments.in the Kuomintang. 





































































These wreathed British and American observers with Mikhailovich’s Serbs favored © 
Allied support for the Chetniks—not for Tito’s Partisans 


Juggled Yugoslav 


Tossed Between Britain and Russia, 
Partisans’ Chief May Lose Backing 


Early in the morning of May 25, near 
the little town of Drvar, Germany’s Prinz 
Eugen Armored Division swept up the 
valley of the Vrbas River in the Dinaric 


Alps of Yugoslavia. Luftwaffe planes - 


dive-bombed fleeing Yugoslavs; para- 
troopers and gliders floated down into 
the mountains. In his cavern headquar- 
ters high above Drvar, Marshal Tito, 
chief of the' Partisans, ran for his life. 
Wearing only his nightshirt, he was 
hauled by rope to the summit of a steep 
cliff. Then he fled by plane to Bari, 
Italy. 

This story of the Nazi assault on Tito’s 
headquarters had ‘been told before. But 
not until last week did the full extent of 
the catastrophe leak out. The fact was 
that Tito lost most of his military staff 
and government to the Germans and has 
been forced to establish his headquarters 
outside Yugoslavia proper, thus hamper- 
ing command and communications. The 
most prominent Allied representative in 
Yugoslavia was nearly captured. Maj. 
Randolph Churchill, 33-year-old only son 
of the Prime Minister, was separated from 
the Tito party. For three weeks he wan- 
dered across the Yugoslav mountains to 
the Adriatic. 


Royal Partisan: For the moment, 
Tito’s misfortunes put him in a concilia- 
tory frame of mind toward the Yugoslav 
regime of King Peter and the one-man 
government of Premier Ivan Subasich. 
Tito and Subasich met two weeks ago at 
Bari, the British base on the Adriatic 
from which supplies are shi to Yugo- 
slavia. Both Tito and Subasich are Croats, 
traditional racial enemies of the Serbs, 





ed 





’ Churchill two months ago. The reason 
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and they found it easy to address one 
another as “My dear Marshal” and “My 
dear Premier.” Then they traveled to a 
small Adriatic island, occupied’ by the 
British, so-they could conclude their con- 
ference in “mutual accord” on Yugoslav 
soil. 

Significance--——— 


Tito’s Partisan movement was origi- 
nally Russian in inspiration. At that time 
the British were backing Gen. Draja Mik- 
hailovich who was War Minister in the 
Yugoslav Government. Then gradually 
the British began to withdraw support 
from Mikhailovich and swing over: to 
Tito, until the head of the Chetniks was 
officially outlawed by Prime Minister. 


the British gave for the shift was that 
some of the Chetniks were cooperating, 
with the Germans and few of them were 
fighting at all whereas the Partisans con- 
tinued to battle the Nazis. : 
The question of who is fighting whom 
in Yugoslavia is almost impossible for an 
outsider to answer. However, much of the 
evidence of late has been in favor of 
Mikhailovich -rather than Tito. Two 
American officers, connected with the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, were 
sent as observers to Mikhailovich’s areas 
in Serbia. They were Capt. Walter “R. 
Mansfield of the Marines and Lt. Col. 
John F. R. Seitz of the Army. On their 
return to the United States they present- 
ed a zeport which was supposed. to be 
strongly pro-Chetnik. But the War De- 
partment refused to eg shee " i, 
and Congressman Fred E. Bus . 
nois complained that it was being - 
pressed. A British officer, Colonel Hud- 
son—nicknamed Marko—is still with Mik- 
haftoadioh and refused to obey orders to 
eave. 
However, the question of who was do- 
ing the most fighting against the Nazis 
<9 
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was not really what determined the shift 
in British policy. The decision was based 
yn the strategic situation which has arisen 
jrom the spread of Communism in the 
. In Greece this affects the British 
in a place where their interests have 
always been extremely important. 

It was therefore probably a natural 
conclusion in Downing Street that the 
best way of making sure that the Greek 
Communists did not upset British inter- 
ests was to support Russia’s pet, Tito, in 
Yugoslavia, in the hope that Moscow 
would show a reciprocal regard for Bri- 
tain on Greece: Now the question has 
arisen: Are the Russians going to play 
ball even in Yugoslavia? 

The Russian military mission to Tito, 
headed by General Korneyeff, has been 
withdrawn. Korneyeff is reported to have 
left with a low opinion of Tito’s military 
prowess (Tito was launching a drive to 
impress the Soviets when the German 
attack overwhelmed him). Hence there 
is the possibility the Russians, fully aware 
of Mikhailovich’s grip on the Serb popu- 
lation, may shift their support to him 
and leave the British holding the bag. 


Murder 


With scarcely concealed .emotion, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden on June 
28 told the House of Commons that the 
British Government possessed conclusive 
evidence showing that 50 captive Allied 
airmen had not been shot in the act of 
escaping from Stalag Luft 3, as the Ger- 
mans had claimed. Instead they had been 
captured, manacled and jailed, and final- 
ly executed at the Gestapo prison at 
Gérlitz, 40 miles from their prison camp 
in Eastern Germany. 

In a routine checkup, Swiss inspectors 
of prison camps had accidentally dis- 
covered the executions and nine weeks 
ago notified London, which began the 
present investigation. - 









































International 
”uasikivi made peace last time 












Finns in the Frying Pan’ 





Eden solemnly protested against “these 
cold-blooded acts of butchery” and vowed. 
that the “foul criminals will be tracked 
down to the last man wherever they may 
take refuge.” In Washington, the State 
Department promptly and fully endorsed 
the British stand. 

The day after Eden’s statement, the 
German High Command declared it had 
received reports of captured Germans in 
uniform being shot by the Allies in Nor- 
mandy and threatened to take 10-to-1 re- 
prisals against American prisoners. 


A sense of impending catastrophe hung 
over Finland last week. The Red Army 
had smashed through the main fortifica- 
tions. Defeat was certain. Yet political 
crisis followed crisis and the Finns still 
grappled with the problem of getting out 
of the war. Juho Paasikivi, former pre- 
‘mier and peacemaker in the 1989-40 con- 
flict, tackled the problem and Georg A. 
Gripenberg, Finnish Minister to Stock- 
holm, flew to Helsinki. There he re- 
portedly found it so difficult he avoided 
involvement. 

For the solution depended more upon 
the. Germans than upon the Finns. This 
cable from NEwsweEEx’s Stockholm corre- 
spondent tells why: 


The Nazis are working overtime trying 
to convince President Risto Ryti by alter- 
nate threats and promises to side with 
them—by ceding, if necessary, the entire 
southern part of Finland and transferring 
the “legal government” to the northern 
sector held by Col. Gen. Eduard Dietl’s 
seven Nazi divisions. 

Die-hard conservatives and quislings, 


‘and perhaps not an inconsiderable por- 


tion of the army, are ready to throw in 
their lot with Dietl, whom they bank 





Gripenberg dodged the issue this time 
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upon to hold Northern Finland. All these 


categories, together with Berlin, are sabo- - 


taging the efforts now being made by 
Finns resolved on peace, who want to re- 
place the Linkomies cabinet by a new 
team which will be able to talk sincerely 
with Moscow. 

All Finnish sources available to me 
agree that Marshal Carl Gustaf Manner- 
heim is on the “peace with Russia” side. 
A new Cabinet would probably have been 
a reality by now if the Finnish quislings, 
aided by Berlin, hadn’t concentrated on 
upsetting the peacemakers’ applecart. 

Mannerheim’s advice, of course, means 
a lot to the peacemakers in that it will 
swell their ranks considerably. Most Finns 
swear by Mannerheim. It appears that he 
has been pulling some political wires 
lately with the idea of setting the stage 
for peace, and that he is taking an active 
part in forming a likely peace cabinet. 


In Italy’s Interests 


On June 18, after a week’s delay, the 
Allied Advisory Council recognized the 
new Italian government of Premier Iva- 
noe Bonomi, which replaced that of Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio. On June 22 the gov- 
ernment members took their oaths of of- 
fice at the royal Villa Maria Pia on the 
outskirts of Naples. In conformity with 
the anti-monarchist sentiments of many 


- 


of the ministers, they did not swear to be © 


“faithful to the king” but only to exercise 
“their functions in the supreme interests 
of the nation.” 

The Allied Advisory Council had de- 
layed recognition because the British, 
who think they exercise a dominant in- 
fluence in Italy, did not like the change 
in governments. In particular, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill opposed dropping Ba- 
doglio because the aged m had 
been extremely satisfactory to deal with 
and had lived up to the letter of his 
agreements. In addition, the new govern- 
ment members had to be given time to 
become familiar with the armistice terms; 
so there would be no chance of complaint 
later on that the terms were imposed on 
the Badoglio regime and hence the Bon- 
omi ministers could not recognize them. 

Meanwhile, Col. Charles Poletti, for- 
mer lieutenant governor of New York, 
became head of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment in Rome. He started out with a 
grand housecleaning in the best Ameri- 
can political tradition. He ordered Prince 
Filippo Doria, new Mayor of Rome, to 
fire the heads of all government agencies, 
no matter how efficient, because they 
were probably Fascists. 


St. Bevin and a Dragon 
It happened on D Day. At the British 


| port, Prime Minister Churchill and Er- 


nest Bevin, Minister of Labor, watched 
the assault troops file onto the Normandy- 
bound transports. Suddenly one of the 
Tomiaies called out to Bevin: “Erie, 
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Copper -and steel were saved for these shells because 
new power lines didn’t have to be built. 

_ For electronic science has released tons of copper and 
stecl for war duty—by helping to deliver greatly in- 
creased quantities of electric power over existing trans- 
mission lines. 

By means of Westinghouse power line carrier equip- 
ment, power companies have been able to step up the 
load-carrying capacity of some existing lines by 50% or 
more. Critical materials needed in new line construction 
have been saved. At the same time, reliability and‘ effi- 
ciency of the systems have been actually increased. 

_ Power line carrier—a high-frequency wave broadcast 
along transmission wires instead of into space—makes 
possible split-second, automatic operation of protective 
devices at remote points, to ‘‘detour’’ power quickly 
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around damaged sections of line. Metering information 
or verbal instructions necessary to efficient system opera- 
tion can be instantaneously transmitted for hundreds of 
miles over the same carrier wave. 

With accurate information on power flow available, 
tie-line loadings can be increased. More efficient use of 


available generating capacity, with improved system 
stability, permits longer power interchanges between. 


interconnected systems. 

Increasing the efficiency of America’s wartime power 
supply is just one of the important behind-the-scenes 
applications of electronics. There are others of equal 


importance to your industry. Your nearest Westinghouse _ 
. or write West- — 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Ca. East Pittsburgh, © 
J-91056 


office can give you full information . 
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when we have done this job for you, are 
we coming back to the dole?” 

Bevin, relating this incident .in the 
= House of Commons last week, said: “That 

stung.” Nevertheless, he and the Prime 
Minister had shouted back: “No, you are 
| mot.” And in the three-day debate on the 
postwar employment policy outlined in 
the government’s White Paper, pub- 
lished last May, Bevin told why he 
thought he and Churchill could keep 
their promise that in the postwar world 
Britain would be so organized as to ban- 
ish the Specter of unemployment and 
guarantee that everyone have a job: 

@ “From the ’70s right on to the outbreak 
of the war we only had really full em- 
ployment under three conditions—making 
armaments for the impending war, dur- 
ing war, and in the case of the discovery 
,of more goldfields and credit expansion. 
@ “After having tried relief in all forms, 
it is now proposed to diagnose and to 
propose a cure. 

@ “Between 1922 and 1939 we lost from 
strikes and lockouts alone 259,000,000 
days of production. More than 60 per 
cent of those disputes arose from the 
need of adjustments due to the deflation 
and gold-standard adjustments and were 
outside the control of industry . . . In the 
same period there were as an average 
1,700,000 unemployed to whom the 
government paid out a total of £1,260,- 
000,000 in benefits and unemployment 
insurance . . . yet did not get a single 
pennyworth of production out of them 
for that whole period. 

@ “There will be a deliberate ironing out 
of slump and boom which will involve 
more economic control by the state than 
has hitherto been experienced.” 

Bevin then gave a descrip- 
tion of the weapons the gov- 
ernment intends to use in slay- 
ing the dragon of the business 
cycle: (1) Control of public 
investment, consumption and 
expenditure both at home and 
in an expanded overseas 
trade; (2) large-scale devel- 
opment: of the colonial em- 
pire; (3) stabilization of 
prices and wages; (4) a check 
on economic conditions in or- 
der to foresee the future and 
plan ahead; and (5) control 
of raw materials. 

The Labor Minister also 
proposed the formulation of a 
“human budget” which would 
tell the status of unemploy- 
ment and future trends from 
such information as the credit 
oo of various industries, 

rward bookings, rise and 
fall of markets, etc. This task 
would be accomplished “by 
a small central staff of ex- 
perts which wouldn’t be like 
the old Economic Council 
that never knew what it de- 
cided or perhaps didn’t de- 
cide anything.” 














Transatlantic Gaffe 


Oliver Lyttelton is tall and tweedy, 
reddish of hair, face, and mustache, and 
a success in war, business, and govern- 
ment. At Eton and Cambridge he played 
cricket and golf. In the last war he was a 
captain in the Grenadier Guards, served 
as brigade major on the staff, and wound 
up with the DSO and MC. In business he 
rose from a minor job with the British 
Metals Corp. to the post of managing di- 
rector, with an income close to $100,000 
a year. 

Appointed Controller of Nonferrous 
Metals at the outbreak of the war, Lyttel- 
ton broke precedent a year later by en- 
tering the Cabinet (as President of the 
Board of Trade), without having been 
even an M.P. As Minister of State, he 
representéd Britain in the Middle East; 
then in March 1942, as one of the War 
Cabinet’s youngest members, he became 
Minister of Production, responsible for 
all British industry in wartime. 

Last week, in. a speech before the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 
don, Lyttelton ventured into diplomacy— 
and stuck his foot into it. One paragraph, 
interpolated in the text of his prepared 
address, became a transatlantic incident. 
His monumental gaffe: 


History al Fresco: “Japan was pro- 


voked into attacking the Americans at 


Pearl Harbor. It is a travesty on history 
ever to say that America was forced into 
the war. Everyone knows where Ameri- 
can sympathies were. It is incorrect to 
say that America was ever truly neutral, 
even before America came into the war 
on an all-out fighting basis.” 





European 
Lyttelton put his foot into diplomacy - 
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The kindest explanation was that Lyt- 
telton was really attempting to compli- 
ment the United States on its willingness 
to fight for what it thought right. Instead, 
he blundered into one of the hottest 
issues of an election year. He had in- 
tended to compliment his friends; he had 
given ammunition to their enemies. The 
isolationist press applauded him for his 
“clear . . . succinct” remarks. 

Others branded them as “libel.” Arthur 
Krock, New York Times Washington 
correspondent, reported that the Ad- 
ministration was “aghast.” Sen. Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois, a New Dealer, de- 
manded that Lyttelton be ousted from 
the British Cabinet. And in Vitriolic cli- 
max, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
himself announced that “the statement of 
the British Minister of Production is en- 
tirely in error as to the facts and fails to 


_ State the true attitude of the United 


States . . . This government from the 
beginning to the end was actuated -by 
the single policy of self-defense . . . Japan 
for years had notoriously pursued a pro- 
gram of the widest conquest . . . Finally 
in 1941 she lauched the. unprovoked at- 
aa on the United States at Pearl Har- 

r 

After hasty consultation with the 
Foreign Office, Lyttelton stumbled again, 
claimed he had been misquoted and issued 
a supplementary statement of what “he 
meant to say.” Finally, he rose in the 
House of Commons, took all the blame 
and offered an abject apology. 


Disillusion in Normandy 

In London last week, French and 
British financial, legal, and diplomatic 
experts negotiated an agreement on civil 
administration, which woyld constitute 
de facto recognition of de Gaulle’s pro- 
visional government and smooth Anglo- 
French relations. But the United States 
still showed no disposition to follow suit. 
President Roosevelt reiterated that it was 
not yet time to settle the problem of civil 
administration. Lacking any political 
agreement as guidance, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower continued military talks with 
Maj. Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, French 
liaison officer in London. Working on a 
day-to-day basis, the two generals ar- 
ranged for the use of some 230 French 
military liaison officers and 200 more to 
work with civilians. 


Inside Administration: The day-to- 
day basis of relations extended to the 
beachhead. There French civilian admin- 
istrators, appointed by de Gaulle with- 
out Allied agreement, moved in and took 
over. Francois Coulet, regional prefect 
for Normandy with temporary headquar- 
ters in Bayeux, went ahead with the or- 


ganization of the liberated area. But even 


if the Allies did not interfere with the Al- 
giers-backed authority, the attitude of 
the Normans themselves presaged trouble 
for the Gaullists. Kenneth Crawford, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, on his re- 
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will the can that sprays T 
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@ It’s an uncanny can. It wrecks | 


giant tanks and other mechanized 
monsters. It’s also used as a delayed- 
action land mine...a demolition 
charge . . . a booby trap. 

Yet thisnew highexplosive weapon 
is small and light enough to be car- 


_ ried in a soldier’s pocket as a hand 


grenade! 

You and this can are old friends. 
You, too, have used it to eliminate 
pests. Before the war it was a can 
for insecticides. After the war, it will 


_ again carry chemicals to protect 


your garden against insects, your 
clothes against moths, your children 
against infection. 


WI at Panzers 


It will carry new and better insecti- 
cides, too. (The industry is learn- 
ing lots of new things in this war!) 
And these insecticides will come to 
you full strength—safely packed in 
cans. 

Todo ourwar job, we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why, as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING: We’ll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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Right now, all the Velon we can make — like 
all products of Firestone’s 48 factories through- 
out the world — goes strictly for purposes es- 
sential to the hastening of Victory. 


But after Victory, you'll see plenty of Velon, 
Firestone’s new material of almost limitless 
uses. For it will be woven into sheerest, filmiest 
fabrics, or spun to steel-cable toughness — in 
infinite pattern and in any color. 


You'll be seeing Velon as the virtually im- 
perishable upholstery material of cars, buses, 
trains and planes, in brighter, gayer effects than 
ever possible before. 














You'll want Velon for sturdy window screen- 
ing and for softly hanging draperies, for wall 
paneling in striking effects and for colorfully 
upholstered chairs and sofas. 


You'll insist upon Velon because it’s stain- 
less and non-inflammable — becausé it can be 
wiped clean and colorful as new. simply and 
quickly, with water or cleaning fluid, even 
after years of use —because nothing could be 
more amazingly practical and everlasting! 


So put your money into War Bonds and 
keep them. Then you'll be ready for Velon when 
Velon is ready for you. 

*Trademark « pronounced VEL-LON 
¥ Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks 


and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Howard Barlow, Monday Evenings, over NBC. 


tone 


COPYRIGHT 1944, FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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As every fisherman knows, there are 

other things besides fish that can bite. 

Little winged pests, for instance. And 

* the more you can encourage the fish 

and discourage the insects the more fun 
you will get out of fishing. 

But today, finding ways to keep in- 


sects from biting is an extremely serious - 


business on which medical men and 
entomologists in the armed forces are 
expending concentrated effort. For in 
many of the lands where our men are 
stationed the insect’s sting often carries 
deadly disease germs, and protection 
against sickness is as vital as protection 
against the enemy himself. 

One of the most effective insect re- 

ellents ever developed is Dimethyl 

hthalate, of which American Cyanamid 
Company is one of the largest pre- 


ducers. Used by our men stationed in 
areas of insect-borne disease, this chem- 
ical leaves a protective film on the skin 
that is practically odorless and almost 
unnoticeable. Yet it is remarkably effec- 
tive in repelling insects of many 
kinds, so that it is widely used 
in districts where such pests 
are a menace. Thus it is respon- 
sible not only for preventing 
sickness but for increasing the 
efficiency and morale of our 
troops in many parts of the world. 

Dimethyl Phthalate is a deriva- 
tive of Phthalic Anhydride, an 
important industrial chemical 
which Cyanamid played a pioneer 
role in developing. Limited to- 
day to essential use in helping 
protect the health of our men, 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Dimethyl Phthalate may one day be 
used where insects are just a nuisance 
as well as where they are a real menace. 
Here is another example of the scope 
of Cyanamid’s chemical service. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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turn from Normandy, cabled this account 
of French difficulties: 

“It became apparent immediately up- 
on our invasion of Normandy that the 
liberation of France was not the simple 
thing represented either by Gaullists or 
anti-Gaullists. Disillusionment came with 
the discovery that some Norman peas- 
ants, probably a small minority, ‘actually 
preferred the so-called German oppres- 
sion to Allied liberation; that many farm- 
ers and townsmen, apparently a large 
majority, fraternized easily with the Ger- 
man troops and accommodated them- 
selves to the occupation; and that Nor- 
mandy was not stripped by the conquer- 
ors. 

“De Gaulle’s position and that of the 
Liberation Committee were inevitably 
weakened. Meanwhile relations between 
the Communists and other parties repre- 
sented on the committee went taut under 
the strain of the Gaullist attitude toward 
alleged Vichyites among local French 
officials. When it was reported that Com- 
‘ms tioner Coulet had shaken hands with 
the Vichy-nominated subprefect in Ba- 
yeux, the Communist organ in Algiers, 
Liberté, prepared an article attacking 
this appeasement of Vichyites. De Gaulle 
censors suppressed it.” 


Johnston’s Red Rainbow 


Four weeks ago Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, arrived in Moscow and made 
an instantaneous hit with one of the 
frankest talks the Red capital had ever 
heard. Johnston mocked American Com- 
munists and painted a glittering picture 
of postwar trade between Russia and the 
United States. 

By last week Johnston was searching 
hard for the pot of gold at the bottom of 
this economic rainbow. It wasn’t easy to 
find. About all he had to go on was a 
statement from Anastas Mikoyan, Soviet 
Foreign Trade Commissar, that Russia 
wanted to buy “many billions of dollars” 
of American goods after the war. That 
naturally brought up the question of how 
Russia could pay for these imports, which 
are badly needed to repair the damages 
of war to the Soviet economy. 

Johnston suggested payment in raw 
materials—furs, bristles, flax, manganese, 
wood pulp, tungsten, and .novelties. But 
the American capacity to absorb these 
products is strictly limited and certainly 
does not approach “many billions.” Thus 
arose the old stumbling block to Ameri- 
can foreign trade: How the United States, 
unwilling to lower tariffs and admit for- 
eign products in quantity, can ever be 
repaid for the surplus goods which its 
plants are geared to export. Financial 
experts at the International Monetary 
Fund conference at Bretton Woods were 
scheduled to come up with one reply 
(see page 50). But the only answer the 
Russians could think of was credit—or, in 
another word, that hoary instrument of 

Capitalist imperialism,” a loan. 
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Unbelievably cool... he 
Correctly styled... ——% 
Luxuriously soft... Wes, 


You have to touch Sunfrost your- 
self before you'll believe it! Soft, 
~ rich, luxurious Sunfrost actually 
FEELS cool to the skin . . . and 
IS as cool and comfortable as it is 
smart in appearance. Wide range 
of colors and patterns . . . light 
and dark . . . and full selection of 
models to suit every taste and 
occasion. See a Sunfrost tropical 
today at your favorite clothier ... 
but make sure it’s a Sunfrost! 
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Premium on Parenthood 


On the heels of the socialist Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation’s victory 
in the Saskatchewan provincial election 
(NEwswEEK, June 26), Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King revealed in Ottawa last 
' week a state-aid project that might have 
been lifted intact from any socialist text- 
book. 

The project: The Canadian Govern- 
ment would make monthly payments of 
from $5 to $8 for each child under 16 
years. Every family would receive these 
baby bonuses except those whose heads 

aid income taxes. The object: to hold 
uying power at peak level through bad 
and good times alike. 


- Jacques-in-Hoods 

In his liberal Montreal weekly news- 
aper, Le Jour, Jean Charles Harvey 
coke a sensational story in November 
1941: French Canada had its own Ku 
Klux Klan, a secret organization known 
as the Jacques Cartier Order. Le Jour’s 
small (8,479) circulation prevented the 
story from achieving wide distribution 
until last week, when a new member of 
the Canadian Senate, Telesphore Damien 
Bouchard, transplanted it neatly to the 
dominion’s front: pages. 

Making his maiden speech in the Sen- 
ate, Teddy Bouchard, former Quebec 
Minister of Public Works, recited the 
sinister objectives of the mysterious 
Jacques Cartier Order: “Control of pa- 
triotic societies, governments, and public 
administrations of all kinds,” and the set- 
ting up of an independent French Cath- 
olic State on the shores of the St. Law- 
rence. He claimed that already many 
Catholic societics and labor unions, city 
school administrations, municipal coun- 
cils,-and junior boards of trade in Quebec 
were under the direct influence of the 
secret order. 


Beginnings: Bouchard said the Jacques 
Cartier Order was formed in Ottawa in 
1928 with the avowed aim of getting 
French-Canadians a fair share of federal 
civil-service jobs. Later it had taken un- 
dercover political action. An outgrowth 
of this action, Bouchard said, was Que- 


bec’s ultranationalist Union Nationale gov-. 


ernment, elected in 1986 and smashed in 
the 1939 general election. Bloc Populaire, 
which had succeeded Union Nationale as 
a popular nationalist party in Quebec, 
also had Jacques Cartier support. 

: To gain the 18,000 members it now 
had, Bouchard said the order’s leaders 
had appealed to French-Canadians by 
anti-British, anti-English-language, anti- 
Semitic propaganda. He doubted that the 
majority of members realized the far- 
reaching objectives of the order, and 


he was confident the great majority of 
French-speaking Canadians wanted no 
part of secession by Quebec. 

While school boards and political, so- 
cial, and Catholic organizations hastened 
to deny any connection with the French- 
Canadian Klan, the Bouchard bombshell 
was threatening by last weekend to smoke 
out the nationalists behind the secret or- 
ganization. There was no doubt that Par- 
liament would be asked to investigate 


‘tthe Jacques Cartier Order. Meanwhile, 


Premier Adélard Godbout of Quebec 
hastened to remove Bouchard from the 
$18,000-a-year chairmanship of the prov- 
ince’s new hydroelectric commission. 
Godbout was upset by the Bouchard reve- 
lations; Quebec’s general election, tenta- 
tively set for a probably would be 
delayed until fall. 


Aid Without Prejudice 
Canada’s mutual aid (equivalent of 
United States Lend-Lease) showed prom- 
ise of booming last week. The needs of 
the regular customers (Britain, Russia, 
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British Official photo from Acme 
Royal Salute: On the Normandy 
beachhead, Maj. Gen. R. F. L. Keller, 
42-year-old commander of the Canadian 
Third Division, bends to receive the 
insignia of a Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire from King George. 
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Australia, China, the West Indies, India, 
and the French Committee of National 
Liberation) were increasing steadily, and 
the government expected several other 
countries to apply this summer. 

Only two weeks ago Parliament had 
approved an $800,000,000 appropriation 
designed to carry mutual aid through its 
second year, but already there were signs 
that this sum would be well overspent. 
One sign: shipments to the five major 
recipients (part paid for, part gift) av- 
eraged $120,200,000 a month in the first 
five months of this year, suggesting that 
the 1944 total would top the billion dol- 
lars allocated for 1948. 


Creditor: As the only member of the 
United Nations not receiving American 
Lend-Lease aid, Canada formalized its 
own aid program in May 1943. As a pre- 
liminary, it had concentrated the help al- 
ready supplied by these steps: (1) giving 
the British Government a billion Sollars 
with which to purchase Canadian war 
supplies; (2) assuming ownership of Unit- 

Kingdom interests in Canadian War 
plants, amounting to about $200,000,000, 
(3) buying back about $800,000,000 in 
British-held Canadian securities and con- 
solidating accumulated sterling balances 
in London, amounting to $700;000,000, 
into an interest-free loan for the duration 
of the war. 

Except that Canada retains title to 
cargo ships delivered under mutual aid, 
and may request the return of aircraft and 
automotive equipment, the reeipient na- 
tions after the war will owe nothing. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King wanted 
to avoid “indeterminate obligations,” and 
thus the preamble to the Mutual Aid Act 
states that “the conditions upon which 
Canadian war supplies are made avail- 
able to other United Nations should not 
be such as to burden postwar commerce, 
or lead to the imposition of trade restric- 
tions, or otherwise prejudice a just and 
enduring peace.” 


Economy: Most Canadians are proud 
to be on the giving end of Lend-Lease. 
But what gave them the biggest kick was 
the disclosure, made in the Mutual Aid 
Board’s first comprehensive report, that 
a ten-man organization had the business 
in hand at an administrative cost of only 
$25,472. That was splendid news for the 
taxpayers. 


Countess of Fire 


The Canadian Press correspondent, 
Ross Munro, reported the hottest Cana- 
dian tank on the Normandy beachhead 
—“Comtesse du Feu” (Countess of Fire). 
In one action lasting one minute, the am- 
bushed Comtesse fired five shots and 
knocked out five German tanks. Munro 
gave the total enemy bag of this Sherman 
—_ as ight. Lt. Ca ge ts former 
ontreal amateur hockey >» Com- 
manded the Canadian weed cs ' 
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streamlined cars purchased 


have been built by Pullman-Standard. 


Pg 10 solid years — ever since they were placed 
in operation — lightweight streamlined | trains 
built by Pullman-Standard have been continuously 
“on the go”’, serving the public, loaded to capacity, 
without a single hour’s operating loss to the railroads 
due to structural failure—proof of Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s traditionally sound engineering principles, 

Here is stirring evidence that “modern light- 
weight” has met and mastered the brutal heavy- 
duty test of wartime transportation—conclusive 
proof to the public and the railroads that cars of 
this type are the answer to the railroads’ post- 
war transportation problems. 


Postwar Trains Will Be Even More Popular 


Expect great things. Even finer lightweight trains 
\—and more of them—with many #mnovations to 
make your railroad journeys much more pleas- 


urable. Expect more for your money—smoother 
riding at high speeds—comfort and convenience 
beyond anything you have yet experienced. For 
the railroads and Pullman-Standard have definite 
plans for your more luxurious travel—in coaches, 
dining cars, recreation and sleeping cars. 


Even though our present efforts are dedicated 
entirely to the armament program, Pullman- 
Standard plans and research for the future pro- 
vide an opportunity to returning soldiers for 
postwar employment. So that when materials 
are available these men may resume their familiar . 
tasks of building safe, comfortable, dependable 
railroad equipment—even finer than they built 
before they left our shops and machines to wage 
freedom’s war. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE IN THE 5th WAR LOAN 


- 


in addition to, passenger cars, Pullman-Standard 
designs and manufactures freight cars of all types, 
subway, elevated and street cars, trackless trol- 
leys, car wheels and other railroad equipment. 


Offices in seven cities e e e e Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1944, P.S.C.M, Co 
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International 


Presidents Somoza, Ubico, Carias Andino: The Unién Democratica Centroamericana wants to overthrow them 
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Storm Signals Flying 
Successful Revolution in Salvador 
Stirs Up Three Uneasy Neighbors 


An angry crowd marching through the 
capital of El Salvador last week demand- 
ed resignation of three hand-picked Presi- 
dential nominees. In Guatemala, soldiers 
read from street corners a Presidential 
decree suspending the rights of assembly, 
free speech, and a free press. In Honduras, 
a Presidential manifesto pleaded that the 
people maintain order. 

e Salvadoran public thus kept watch 
on the outcome of their April revolution, 
and the unrest which the revolt touched 
off was spreading through that part of 
Central America still under the rule of 
iron. 

Its spread was accelerated by an as- 
sociation of exiles and patriots, using a 
century-old political idea—union of the 
five Central American countries—to stir 
popular feeling against the remaining 
dictatorships. In recent months the as- 
sociation, known as the Unién Democra- 
tica Centroamericana, had done most of 
its work from Mexico. 


Federation: The five countries of Cen- 
tral America had been united in the Cen- 
tral American Union between 1823 and 
1888 and sporadic attempts had been 
made since then to reunite them. The 
present agitation was for a federal union 
making each country a state and its legal 
eet a governor, with a federal presi- 

ent elected by popular vote of all states. 
But the Unién Democratica Centroameri- 
cana insisted that the Presidents of Guate- 
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mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua were 
dictators, not legal heads, and would 
have to be overthrown as a prerequisite 
of union. Costa Rica, where representa- 
tive government has flourished, was given 
a clean bill of health. El Salvador, having 
deposed Maximiliano Herndndez Marti- 
nez, was still under provisional rule. 

Aside from Costa Rica, then, Central 
America had these varying degrees of 
uneasiness: 


El Salvador: The National Assembly, 
a holdover from the Hernandez Martinez 
days, precipitated the latest popular pro- 
test in E] Salvador by picking three “des- 
ignates” for President. The San Salvador 
crowd marched to the homes of the three 
men, called for their resignations and 
heard assurances from the acting Presi- 
dent, Gen. Andrés Ignacio Menéndez, 
that he himself had no wish to remain in 
office. 


Honduras: Gen. Tiburcio Carias An- 
dino, President of Honduras, fell into po- 
litical hot water on May 30, when a 
group of women demonstrated before his 
palace, demanding the release of political 
prisoners. | Sympathizers grew into “a 
crowd of 3,000 shouting “Down with 
Dictator Carias.” They dispersed, but two 
days later Carias banned public and pri- 
vate meetings and arrested at least thirteen 
opposition leaders, possibly many more. 

Honduran exiles in Mexico last week 
estimated that there were now some 
1,000 political prisoners in their home- 
land. They also reported that Dr. Emilio 
Gémez Robelo, who had fled from Hon- 
duras in March after an abortive revolu- 
tion, was still plotting revolt. 


In his plea for public order last week 
Carias contended that there were no 
political prisoners in the country, but he 
acknowledged that there were military 
prisoners who would be liberated “in due 
course.” 


Guatemala: Exiles credit Gen. Jorge 
Ubico, President of Guatemala, with the 
best secret-police system in Central Amer- 
ica. After the revolution in El Salvador 
he maintained constant communication 
with Carias, and reports his own police 
brought to the steel-shuttered Presidential 
mansion in Guatemala City were aug- 
mented by those of Honduran officials. 
Focal point. of opposition to Ubico was 
the Guatemala Democratic Front, head- 
ed by Clemente Marroquin Rojas, an- 
other exile in Mexico. 

Ubico’s decree suspending constitu- 
tional rights, promptly back-fired. A stu- 
dents’ general strike. followed the next 
day—a strike similar to the one which had 
initiated the Hernandez Martinez ouster 
movement. 


Nicaragua: A federation friend-with- 
strings-attached, Gen. Anastasio Somoza 
had been represented as favoring the 
plan provided he remained as Nicara- 
gua’s president. He had attained that 
office by an almost bloodless revolution 
in 1937. Since then he, had extended his 
term until 1947, but now many Nicara- 
guans were expecting him to announce 
his decision to abandon the Presidency 
either when the war ended or at the end 
of his present term. Substantiating that 
rumor was the report that recently he has 
been working on legislation by which a 
successor would be elected. And on May 
29 he announced a new labor code ap- 
parently satisfactory to a labor conven- 
tion in Managua. Somoza had _ noticed 
the direction of the potical wind and, by 
trimming to it, may have forestalled revo- 
lutionary outbreaks in Nicaragua. 
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Worldwide Money Control Plan 
Means Borrowers Boss the Bank 


Whether U.S. Joins Is 
Up to Dollar-Conscious Congress 
Fearful for Nation’s Pocket 


An international rodeo where experts 
in the realm of high finance from more 
than 40 United and Associated Nations 
would ride their ideas toward a trophy 
labeled “International Monetary Fund” 
was opening up this week in Bretton 
Woods, N.H. At this aloof resort in the 
pine-scented valley of the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains, the poly- 
glot assemblage on July 1 would begin 
to consider a plan aimed at permitting 
the postwar world to do away with de- 
pressions, attendant unemployment, and 
other evils. Uncle Sam was slated to put 
up about one-third of the money to ac- 
complish this. - 
At first the plans for this meeting were 
tagged “stabilization” but it had already 
become apparent that far more than mere 





Associated Press 
Harry D. White—United States 


stabilization of foreign exchange was at 
stake. Out of the combined efforts of 
Harry D. White, United States Treasury 
monetary expert, and Lord Keynes, Brit- 
ish financial wizard, had come a com- 
promise plan designed to iron out the 
low points of world trade cycles by estab- 
lishing a fund to finance expansionist 
theories of borrowing to buy one’s way to 
prosperity. Thus the word “stabilization” 
was dropped completely and it now ap- 


peared nowhere in the official outline for 
the conference. This also was a doff of 
the hat to the fact that no one had hopes 
of attaining any real stability in foreign- 
exchange rates—that is, the relationship 
of one currency to another—in the imme- 
diate postwar period, except perhaps 
among the United Nations principals. 

Conversations over the past couple 
of years between various: nations, prin- 
cipally the British and Americans (NEws- 
WEEK, May 1), had evolved what at 
length was called a plan for “interna- 
tional monetary cooperation.” This con- 
templated a fund of 8 to 10 billion dol- 
lars to be run by and for the benefit of 
member nations. Par values of currencies 
would be fixed initially, but wide pro- 
vision would be made so that member 
countries might devalue their currencies. 
However, all would agree not to make 
changes lightly or to use them as instru- 
ments of trade warfare. 

In exchange for its subscription to the 
fund (on a quota basis) and agreement 
to abide by the plan’s ideals, a member 
country could borrow from the fund. 
Such loans would be made out of the. 
jackpot on an impersonal basis. Lord 
Keynes has emphasized this point as 
well as others, such as: If a currency 
became scarce (for instance, if United 
States dollars were not spent, lent, or 
given away in sufficient volume so that 
debtor nations could use them to pay 
for purchased goods), the creditor nation 
would agree to exchange restrictions on 
its money and even could be called on 
to agree not to collect for merchandise 


sent to the country which lacked the . 


proper currency for payments. 


Juggle vs. Balance: These and the 


other phases of the plan, all highly tech- 


1 nical, added up to this: Instead of seeking. 
7 to control fluctuations in foreign exchange 


through known, orthodox procedures, 
such as budget balancing, the nations 
would seek to anticipate and neutralize 
one of the factors which upset interna- 
tional equilibrium. The chief culprit se- 
lected was the trade cycle which pro- 
duces depressions. The remedy: to pro- 
vide funds with which a stricken nation 
could prime its economic pump and main- 
tain fullemployment. _. 

Britain plainly wanted to hedge against 
the nega f of a ar depression in 
America, and feared that New Deal def- 
icit financing might go by the board. 
Also, with the fund it would be protected 
against possible deflationary effects of any 
United . States efforts to balance its 
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budget. And Britain would have Ameri- 
can financial support in competing against 
this country in world trade. 

Because debtor nations will form. the 
bulk of membership on the. board of 
directors controlling operation of the fund 
(in other words, the people who borrow 
other people’s money will control the 
institution from which they borrow), 
United States authorities have been work- 
ing on rules and regulations which might 
act-as a brake on unrestrained dippings. 
Last week, in an unpublicized pre-con- 
ference huddle in Atlantic City, Treas- 
ury experts were busy planning addi- 
tional restrictions. 


Purview and Purse: The reason for 
their concern was a talk which Lord 
Keynes gave in May before the House 
of Lords. In selling the idea to the Brit- 
ish Government, Keynes raised the hair 
not only of the financial community but 
of Washington proponents, too. He said 
America had gone much farther than had 
been expected. Also, Keynes said, the 
plan was “the exact opposite” of the gold 
standard, though it had been hailed as a 
“modified gold standard.” 


'_ The British monetary expert told the 


House of Lords that the board must ap- 
prove a requested change in the par value 
of a member's currency # it is essential 
to correct a fundamental disequilibrium. 
And it could not reject a requested change 
because of domestic, social, or political 











: International 
Lord Keynes—Great Britain 


policies of the country applying for that 
change. 

This meant that if Britain asked for a 
devaluation of sterling, the United States 
could not refuse on the ground that the 
trouble had occurred because Britain was 
pursuing a full employment policy, or a 
Beveridge policy, or a socialist policy, or 
any policy which involved more cloth 
than it had for its coat. Should the United 
States declare: “Why, if we give you this 
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What's the Temperature of a Task Force? 


Topside a carrier may be simmering in the blazing heat of 
a tropical sun. In the magazine it is dim and cool . . . just 
the prescribed temperature for storing ammunition. Close 
to the flight deck in the “ready room” aviators relax in 
temperatures approaching the cold stratosphere to which 
their planes will take them. In the X-ray room delicate 
machines operate more efficiently because the tempera- 
ture is right. 

Almost everywhere in our giant task forces, the science 
of cooling is on the job . . . helping to save lives . . . pre- 
serving food . . . building morale for hundreds of thousands 
of fighting men. A battleship may be equipped with as 
many as ten separate York machines...and there are a 
dozen battle wagons in this force. About the same number 
of York units are required on a flattop . . . and nine carriers 


lie at anchor here. Each of the scores of cruisers, destroyers 
and supply ships has its complement of refrigeration equip- 
ment. Even landing craft have their small self-contained 
refrigeration units. The total amount of air conditioning 
and refrigeration involved in a task force of this size 
staggers the imagination. 

On ship and on shore York-created equipment is serving 


with our Armed Forces. Production facilities continue to 


meet ever increasing naval and military demands. In many 
cases requirements have called for new 
and superior techniques. Wartime de- 
velopments will be reflected in materially 
improved air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion for a peacetime world. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


MECHANICAL 


COOLIAG SINCE 1885 
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money, atoy policy makes it absolutely 
certain that in due time you will be com- 
ing to us for more,” the British representa- 
tives could merely smile. “How true,” 
they could reply, “but that is none of your 
business. Disequilibrium due to domestic, 
social, or political policies is outside your 
purview—but not your purse.” 


Significance-~— 
In the final analysis, Congress will 


have to pass on the cooperative plan. 
Though this nation has become somewhat 


_. internationally minded _ politically, it re- 


mains to be seen just how international- 
istic it will be in matters economic. This 
scheme involves a lot of United States 
dollars. Furthermore, it puts the rest of 
the world in a position to accuse the 
United States of sabotaging world trade 
if this nation does not keep enough dol- 
lars outward bound to insure against 
their scarcity in a world hungry for Ameri- 
can goods and services. For this reason, 
complicated as the plan is, Congress is 
pretty apt to give any approved version 
a thorough going-over before granting its 

Constructive criticism from business 
and banking sources holds that the best 
procedure would be to put the United 
States on a solid footing by balancing the 
budget and maintaining a stable dollar 
around which other currencies would 
group themselves, depending on how well 
each country succeeded in putting its 
house in order. 

These critics also point out that for 100 
years, British sterling rang true the world 
over and that when Britain was acting as 
world banker it saw no need for relin- 
quishing or sharing control over its money 
with a group of foreigners largely bank- 
rupt, or on the verge of it. This view- 
point holds that the United States quite 
properly should lend funds to nations 
that need them; in fact, should give them 
away if necessary. But it does not coun- 
tenance letting anyone put a hand in 
Uncle Sam’s pocket. 


{Ban Fravetsco, California 
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Half a Plank 


New and rigid War Production Board 
controls over the distribution of lumber 
will go into effect Aug. 1. So strict are 
they that non-military consumers face a 
cut as deep as 50 per cent and the little 
fellow wanting a plank to build a shelf or 
patch a floor will not get it unless (a) 
the lumber yard has something left over 
after filling priority orders and (b) he 
has an urgent need for the lumber. Rea- 
son: Invasion requirements. Example: 
Cherbourg’s harbor, which may have to 
be largely rebuilt following its capture. 


Pennies for Strikers 
Navy Crew’s Attack on Walkouts 


‘Stirs ‘Propaganda’ Cry by Labor 


Rightly or wrongly, many a fighting 
man unquestionably felt the same way as 
the crew of the U.S.S. Coos Bay, a sea- 
plane tender on active combat duty in 
the Pacific. There was nothing new about 
the feeling—indeed, a year ago the Mid- 
dle Eastern edition of The Stars and 
Stripes, a serviceman’s newspaper, had 
polled soldiers on the walkout of John L. 
Lewis’s miners and found over 90 per 
cent bitterly critical of wartime strikes. 

Now it was a four-day strike of more 
than 12,000 workers at the Lockland, 
Ohio, plant of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp.* which raised the fighters’ ire. In a 
trenchant, unprecedented fetter to ‘the 
Associated Press last week the crew of 
the Coos Bay sent $412, “collected in 
pennies,” and asked the AP to be their 
go-between in “buying off” the strikers. 

“Out here we are close to our ‘foreign’ 
enemies and can properly deal with 





*The strike occurred on June 5 when the plant 
management transferred seven Negroes into an all- 
white center shop. On June 6—D Day-—it spread, and 
the workers — out until midnight June 9. Then, 
in response to threats from both union and company 
officials that strikers would be fired, all but 240 work- 
ers Teturned, These were discharged. 
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. them,” the crew's letter said. “Our ene- 


mies at home we cannot reach. There-- 
fore, in desperation, we can think of 
nothing but to offer our money to ‘buy’ 
them back to work... 

“Ask them not to strike.in the future 
but, instead, to let the men in the war 
zone know of their dissatisfaction and 
they will gladly chip in each* month to 
save them from starvation so that they 
can continue to produce arms for us to 
defeat their enemy as well as ours.” 

Then an ominous note: The crewmen 
wrote of their constant desire to get home 
and “see our country for which we are 
willing to die—yes—and to see you 
strikers; do you want to see us?” And in 
a postscript, the seamen added: “If*the 
Wright strike is over, choose another. 
There are always plenty at hand.” 

The AP turned the money over to 
Navy Secretary James V. Forrestal who 
took it with a crusty: “No comment.” Si- 
multaneously the press service put out 
the story, carefully soliciting comment 
from the other side. This time it came in 
a rush. Labor leaders sized up the field 
and turned on the press. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, to which the CIO 
Lockland local belongs, declared the 
Coos Bay men had been “propagan- 
dized.” But on May 27, Thomas prophe- 
sied something like the Coos Bay incident 
would happen when he warned the UAW 
that “public opinion has become in- 
flamed” over labor breaking its no-strike 
pledge. “Our union cannot survive,” 
Thomas said, “if the nation and our sol- 
diers believe that we are obstructing the 
war effort.” 

Robert Spitziniller, president of the 
local, accused newspapers of conducting 
a planned campaign to stir up trouble be- 
tween labor and the’ armed forces. The 
leftist press agreed. Marshall Field’s New 
York PM called it the “dirtiest smear of 
organized labor since the . . . Guadal- 
canal strike story.” 

Meanwhile, Rep. Ranulf Compton, 


via AIR MAIL 


Managing Editor, 
Associated Press, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Lt. James, executive officer.of the Coos Bay, and the envelope which brought the ship’s “pay-off pennies” 
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Meow as moonlight 


"There's a smoothness about Schlitz that captures the devotion of true beer 
lovers. For Schlitz is brewed with just the 4#ss of the hops to bring you rare 
delicacy of flavor, coupled with that famous Schlitz quality known all over 


the world. 









Copr. 1944, Jos. Schlitze Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 


none of i 
the bitterness e/ 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 











These pictures are worth remembering. CGomeday 
you will want to buy something for long use. A re- 
frigerator. A stove. A car. Better steels will be ready 
then. War has proved them. 174 laboratories of 
United States Steel stand behind many of these new 
steels. Products made from them will carry the U-S'S 
Label you see here. Look for it. It means quality 

‘ol—war or peace. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY +« AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL. SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Connecticut Republican, said that Lt. 
W. F. James, an exccutive officer of the 
seaplane tender with whom he had been 
corresponding, was one of the signers of 
the letter. 

As the week ended, the Navy made its 
first official statement on the incident. It 
announced it was returning the $412 to 
the commanding officer of the Coos Bay 
and tersely explained: “The Navy holds 
no brief for strikes in wartime . . . Neither 
does the Navy condone expressions by its 
personnel of resentment, however $sin- 
cere, which are in disregard of official 
regulations . . .” An investigation of the 
whole matter had been ordered. 

Not aware that the Navy was return- 
ing the money, union employes of the 
shipyard which built the Coos Bay be- 
gan taking up a collection to reimburse 
the crew because “we join you in your 
contempt for those individuals who halted 
war production.” 


Contracts Into Cash 


War contractors with $200,000,000,- 
000 worth of business were studying this 
week the first piece of legislation to tell 
them what they may expect in the way of 
settlement when their contracts are 
ended. 

The termination bill was passed by 
both houses and sent to the President in 
last week’s rush of Congressional anxiety 
to clear the calendars before recessing for 
the party conventions. Designed to pro- 
vide speedy payment on terminated con- 
tracts so private capital will not be 
unduly tied up, the measure followed the 
four-month-old Baruch-Hancock recom- 
mendation that Congress act now toward 
industrial econversion (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 
21). The termination bill was only a 
small part of the legislation needed on 
the many problems facing industry. But 
it was an important first step. Major pro- 
visions: 

@ Through “interim financing” a con- 
tractor can receive immediately 100 per 
cent of the contract price of items l- 
ready finished when the contract ends 
and 90 per cent of the labor, materials, 
and other costs of unfinished items. The 
remaining 10 per cent will be subject to 
negotiation. 

@ If a contractor and a government pro- 
curement agency can agree on a settle- 
ment, the agreement will become final 
without further ado. But if the contractor 
is not satisfied with the amount the gov- 
ernment is willing to pay, he can go to 
an appeals board or even a court of 
claims, which, like the Office of Contract 
Settlement with a $12,000-a-year direc- 
tor, are to be set up. 

@ As a means of protecting the govern- 
ment against fraud, the General Account- 
ing Office must review all settlements of 
$50,000 or more within 30 days. If the 
GAO believes a settlement to be fraudu- 
lent, it can ask the Department of Justice 
to step in. The penalty is 25 per cent of 














International 
Bottomless: . Designed for individualists who like 
to sleep with their legs undraped—and to conserve 
cloth—“Topster” for women and “Tommie” for men 
were modeled at a recent New York fashion show. 
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Highball High Sign 


The August output of in- 
dustrial alcohol® wii! »ot go 
to the War Production Board, 
Donald M. Nelson announced 
last week. Distillers, realizing 
that the War “ood Adminis- 
tration was next in line for 
the ingredients, nevertheless 
made ready to convert the 
windfall into drinking whis- 
ky. They figured they could 
turn out 17,000,000 cases, 
increasing dealers’ stocks 15 
or 20 per cent, and bring the 
retail business approximate- 
ly back to normal by autumn. 

The WFA, headed by Mar- 
vin Jones, former congress- 
man from the Texas cow 
country, where there is talk 
of a shortage of grain for live- 
stock, commented sourly that 
the Nelson action was ill-ad- 
vised. 

The distillers, however, 
were going on the assump- 
tion that they could have 
some rye—with an estimated 
yield 1,000,000 bushels over 
last year, and more wheat— 
with the viggest crop in his- 
tory predicted. Trading in 
these grains showed new in- 





the amount the contractor seeks. Cases 
not reviewed within 30 days will be con- 
sidered closed. 

Businessmen everywhere hailed this 
30-day limit as one of the most construc- 
tive features of the bill. And by assuring 
industry that working capital tied up in 
government inventories, etc., will be im- 
mediately available, it provides a substan- 
tial aid for early reconversion. 


Whoa, CAB! 


The Civil Aeronautics Board must take 
no conclusive action on world air routes 
until] Congress has expressed itself on 
postwar air policy. That was the gist of a 
letter last week from the Senate Aviation 
Committee to President Roosevelt, the 
State Department, and the CAB. The 
letter followed the CAB announcement of 
an extensive blueprint for international 
air routes (NEWSWEEK, June 26). As one 
senator put it: “The CAB should not do 
anything that it might later have to undo.” 


Grin and Bear It 


Hopes that Federal taxes would be low- 
ered much or that present tax laws would 
be appreciably modified in the early post- 
war years were blasted last week by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. Speaking at a Chicago War Bond rally, 
he hinted at the bad news: “It is sound 
fiscal policy to retire the war debt as 
rapidly as possible. As long as I remain in 
the Treasury I will stand by that policy.” 


terest initially, with the price 
moving up 8 cents a bushel, but later 
doubts brought a loss of 1 cent for the 
week. 

But the domestic corn situation was the 
worst since 1937, and the outlook for 
barley, the fourth important grain used in 
making industrial alcohol, was 7 per cent 
less than last year. 

The distillers thus believed that the 
WFA would demand all the corn but 
would free the other grains. And with the 
August alcohol, distillers and dealers 
vowed they would stamp out the black 
market simply by going back into com- 
petition against it. 

To the average drinker this seemed to 
mean that he would get as much as he 
was accustomed to having but that it 
would be heavy on the side of gin and 
whisky blends. 

@ More, news for drinkers: The WPB 
last week authorized the import of an ad- 
ditional 325,000 gallons of gin, rum, and 
other beverage cane spirits from Mexico. 
@ British distillers were told in mid-June 
by Col. John J. Llewellin, Minister of 
Food, that he intends to allow resum 
= of ae | — “as soon as 
shipping an situations improve 
sufficiently to justify relaxation of pres- 
ent restrictions on the use of cereals.” 
Whisky output in Great Britain has been 
virtually at a standstill since the fall of 
1942, the same as in the United States. 


*Since Oct. 8, 1942, the distilling 's fa- 
cilities have been 100 per cent devoted to 
of industrial alcohol for war 
from smokeless 


gunpowder to synthetic rubber. 
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PATAPAR, BOILED, 


~REVEALS GREAT 


WET-STRENGTH 





If a paper can be boiled four hours and 
come out firm and strong, that really is 
wet-strength. This sheet of Patapar* 


Vegetable Parchment has just undergone © 


this severe test. 


Withstands Grease, 
Fats, Oil, Live Steam 
and Freezing 


Patapar can take punishment you’d 
believe impossible for paper. It resists 
penetration of grease, oil, hot fat. It will 
stand up under scorching hot live steam. 
It can be frozen in ice—thawed out and 
remain intact and strong. 

These are some of the qualities that 
have enabled Patapar to solve so many 
tough problems of packaging and 
protection. 


179 Types of Patapar | 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of situations. There 
are types to handle problems of extreme 
grease or moisture penetration. Another 


type of Patapar resists penetration of | 


air. There’s a Patapar for food products 
which must have wrappers that allow 











them to breathe. All in all, 179 types of | 
Patapar have been perfected for the | 


different needs of different products. 


Patapar can be beautifully printed | 


with colorful designs. Our plant is 
equipped with complete modern facilities 
for printing Patapar in one or more 
colors by lithography or letter press. 
Every detail is handled by skilled experts. 


Note to business planners 


With the present shortage of pulp, the | 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to | 
limited weights and finishes, and its use | 


confined to war assignments and essen- 
tial civilian requirements. However, 
inquiries are welcome from business men 
who would like to investigate Patapar 


for future needs. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters fer Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The Republican Platform 


by RALPH ROBEY 


C hicago—Back of the Republi- 
can platform this year was only one 
significant fight insofar as the content 
of planks was concerned. This was on 
the question of the tariff. On other 
planks there were differences of opin- 
ion, of course, but the differences were 
only of degree. 

This was true even in the case of the 
foreign-policy plank. Some _ persons 
wanted to go farther in the way of in- 
ternational commitments: than was fi- 
nally agreed upon, but at no time was 
there any “ial ‘ome as between so- 
called isolationists on the one side and 
internationalists on the other. Rather, 
everyone, insofar as those determining 
policy were concerned, was for inter- 
national cooperation and a clear-cut 
recognition of our growing world re- 
sponsibility. ; 

But on the tariff there was no such 
easy meeting of the minds. On this 
plank the difference of opinion was 
not one of degree. Here the difference 
was a matter of fundamental principle. 
And what is equally important was the 
fact that no effort was made by those 
in authority to sidestep the question. 

On the contrary Senator Taft, Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
deliberately arranged matters so that 
the issue would have to be met head- 
on. He did this by his selection of the 
subcommittee to draft this particular 
plank. As chairman of this subcom- 
mittee he appointed Alf M. Landon, 
who on at least two occasions in recent 
months has made vigorous speeches 
on the necessity of a reversal of the 
traditional high-tariff position of the 


‘Republican party. Then for the rest 


of the subcommittee Senator Taft se- 
lected a group which was predomi- 
nately in favor of high tariffs, includ- 
ing the most conspicuous’ high-tariff 
symbol now living—former Senator 
Grundy of Pennsylvania. 


For those of us who were pacin 


the corridors in Chicago trying to fin 


out what was going on such a setup 
would have been intriguing under any 
circumstance. But in this case it was 
especially so. because of the light the 
decision reached would throw on two 
questions which were bothering us. 
The first of these questions was just 
how serious the Republicans were in 
what they were saying about foreign 
cooperation. Manifestly it is absurd to 
talk about international political: coop- 
eration and at the same time pledge 


to follow a policy of economic isola-. 


tionism. A nation can follow a policy 
of economic isolationism and at the 
same time refuse to carry on political 
cooperation with foreign countries— 
that in fact is about what we have 
done throughout our history—but no 
nation can successfully be interna- 
tionalist on the political level and iso- 
lationist on the economic level. 

To those of us watching the pro- 
ceedings, therefore, the issue between 
Landon and his subcommittee went 
far beyond the mere question of the 
tariff. If they and the convention 
adopted the old-fashioned high-tariff 
plank, then the foreign-policy plank 
pledging cooperation with other na- 
tions on the political level would have 
to be put down as so much eyewash. 
On the other hand, if a plank were 
adopted which gave up the traditional 
position on the tariff, it would mean 
that the party had thought through the 
problem of what taking our place in 
world affairs really means and was 
prepared to act accordingly. 


The other question which both- 
ered us and upon which this controver- 
sy was certain to throw light was the 
extent to which the reactionary old 
guard was still in control of the Re- 
publican party. For years there has 
been talk of how these old leaders 
were being pushed aside and new 
blood was coming into the party. 

And in some lines of thought this 
unquestionably was true. For example 
it was clear that the old guard no 
longer was able to muster any support 
in opposition to Social Security. But 
that was not enough to prove that the 
leadership of the party had reall 
changed. To have that proof we ie f 


ed to see whether the party had yet 


learned that this country had become 
a creditor nation. The only real test 
of that could come by what in effect 
must be a knock-down, drag-out fight 
on the tariff. He 

To what extent the rank and file 
of the delegates to the convention 
realized that such basic issues were in- 
volved in the tariff plank is an open 
question. Most of them never think of 
such things. But certainly those who 
were immediately concerned were ful- 
ly aware of the importance of what 
they were doing. The answer they 
gave—the tariff plank as adopted by 
the convention—may properly, there- 
fore, be taken as an accurate gauge of 
Republican thinking and Repub 
leadership as of this time. 
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They glow softly red, bobbing 
gently as the hook conveyor carries 
them along overhead from the fur- 
nace. They look like old-fashioned 
Chinese lanterns at a garden party. 
But they are making the war any- 
thing but a garden party for Messrs. 
Hitler and Tojo. These lantern-like 
shapes traveling through Bethle- 
hem shops are alloy-steel airplane- 
cylinder forgings. 

In the cylinders is generated the 
power that carries fighters and 
bombers through the skies of Eu- 
rope and the Pacific. The cylinders 
must endure tremendous pressure 
and intense heat, and stand up 
under hour-after-hour operation at 
terrific speeds. That calls for fine 
steel; steel that is very strong and 
homogeneous, and with a “heat 


orgings ite 


for swarms of planes 








history” that certifies its suitability 
for the job. 

_But to establish its soundness 
and fitness beyond any doubt, air- 
plane-cylinder steel is repeatedly 
tested and inspected, during the 
steel-making and forging processes, 
throughout the complex series of 
heat treatments and in the final 
machining. 

When plans were made for a 
gigantic U. S. Air Force, Bethle- 
hem was assigned to produce a 
major part of the cylinder forgings. 
Manufacturing and handling pro- 
cedures were worked out to produce 
these highly-specialized forgings on 
a mass-production basis. New ma- 
chinery was installed and an entire 
additional plant constructed. 


Our output of cylinder forgings _ 





climbed steadily, as the airplane- 
building program gained momen- 
tum. Now cylinder production is 
more than ten times as large as it 
was at the beginning of the war 
emergency. There are more Beth- 
lehem cylinders flying against the 
enemy than cylinders made by all 
other manufacturers put together. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 







: BETHLEHEN 
*x «* STEEL SESE 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 
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‘Acme 
Lena and brood: Count ’eml. 


Births: To Lena, foxhound owned by W. 
NEwBsOLD ELy Jr., 23 pups in one litter; 
at Ambler, Pa., June 19. The mother and 
her amazing brood were reported to be 
doing fine. 


Marriages: IRENE MANNING, screen ac- 
tress, and KeitH Ko.norr, Los Angeles 
police investigator, in Hollywood, June 
20. Miss Manning’s father had died the 
previous day but she was not told until 
after the wedding. - 

Rutu Goocins RoosEvELT, 34, former 
wife of Col. Elliott Roosevelt, and Lr. 
Co.. Harry T. Eson, 34, Army Air 
Forces pilot; in Fort Worth, Texas, June 
23. Mrs. Roosevelt divorced the Presi- 
dent’s son in April and won custody of 
her three children. Colonel Eidson met 
the Roosevelts at Colorado Springs in 
1942 and later piloted Colonel Roosevelt’s 
plane on photographic missions over 
North Africa. 

Anna LEE, 25, British-born screen ac- 
tress, and Capt. GEorGE H. StaFForp, 25, 
Air Transport Command flier, in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., June 22. Miss Lee met the 
Texan Stafford when he piloted her 
plane on a tour of Army camps in North 
Africa a year ago. She was divorced last 








Acme 
Actress Lee and Pilot Stafford 


April from Capt. Robert Stevenson of the 
Signal Corps, former film directar. 


When in Rome: Pietro Mascacni, 80, 


composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
lesser-known operas, was found destitute 
and weeping in Rome when the Allies 


requisitioned the hotel where he and his | 


wife have lived for twenty years. “A kind 
French captain told us we could stay” 


~ and was sending up meals, Mascagni 


said, “but we don’t know how long this 
will last.” Mascagni, who had conducted 
operas wearing: a Fascist Black Shirt un- 
til a few years ago, was awarded a mem- 
bership in the Royal Italian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences by Mussolini. Now he 
insists he never was a party member: 
“The Fascists simply exploited my name.” 


“Acme 
- Coast Guard to the rescue 


Tears: In New York, little James JEFFER- 
son Jr. had his foot jammed into the 
works of a subway turnstile when his 
father carried him through. An unidenti- 
fied Spar passer-by, who held the child 
while police freed his foot, produced a 
first-rate human-interest photo. 3 


Separated: For the second time since 
their marriage seven months ago, BETTY- 
JANE GREER, screen actress, and Lt. 
Rupy VALLEE, 438, crooning Coast 
Guardsman, were separated June 23. 
Calling her husband “an incurable bach- 
elor,” Mrs. Vallee said: “This time I 
mean business.” 


_Dietrich Day: Back from a ten-week 


USO tour, MARLENE DiEtrRICH, German- 
born film star, told how she brought news 
of D Day to soldiers in Italy. “You never 
heard such whistling and yelling in your 
life.” 


No Relation: On June 21, The London 
Gazette announced that PETER HERMANN 
Gorninc, British soldier from Birming- 
ham, had changed his name to PETER 
How arp GIRLING. 


International 
Toni’s name is a number 


Lucky: JUNE MILLaRDE, 21, film actress, 
changed her name to Ton SEVEN in Hol- 
lywood, June 19. The only girl in the 
movies who uses a number for her sur- 
name is the daughter of the late June 


‘Caprice, screen actress, and the late 


Harry Millarde, director. 


Deaths: WiLu1aM Lints Smirn, 68, man- 
ager of The Times of London for seven- 
teen years; in London, June 23. In 1940 
he was made Chief Press and Public Re- 
lations Officer of the British Ministry of 
Information. 

ALICE BELIN pu Pont, 71, wife of 
Pierre S. du Pont, ex-chairman and ex- 
president of the du Pont chemical firm; 
at her home near Kennett Square, Pa., 
June 23. 

ANDRE DEDEKAM, 64, first secretary of 
the Norwegian Embassy, and his wife 
Louise, 69, in Washington, June 25. Evi- 
dence indicated accidental asphyxiation. 

Mrs. WiLL Rocers, 68, widow of the 
cowboy philosopher; at her ranch in 
Santa Monica, Calif., June 21. The for- 
mer Betty Blake, Arkansas schoolteacher, 
married Rogers in 1908, long before the 
stage, movies, and a 
syndicated newspa- 
per column made his 
homespun wit fa- 
mous. Surviving are 
Will Jr., former con- 
gressman now an 
Army lieutenant 
overseas; Jimmy, 
actor and publisher; 
and Mary, screen ac- 
tress. Mrs. Rogers left 
the 186-acre ranch, 
valued at $550,000, 
to the public as an 
historical monument 
and state park. 
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FIVE DIFFERENT PLASTICS 


This “Airflow” X-Ray Tubehead, heart of a mobile 
X-Ray Unit for the armed forces made by Picker 
X-Ray Corporation, New York, must be practically 
indestructible. It must function dependably despite 
the shocks of sea battle or land travel—despite Arc- 
tic cold or blistering desert heat. Actually, this com- 
plex, high-voltage electrical unit is a“miniature cata- 
log” of BAKELITE Molding Plastics—proof again that 
there is a right plastic for every condition of service. 

In this one unit, problems of impact and vibra- 
tion, temperature extremes, high voltage, corrosion, 
transparency, and color-permanency are met and 
solved with BAKELITE plastic parts. 


‘ 





1 —BAKELITE Low. 
tional electrical ins 
in socket, 


~toss Phenolic provides 
ulation for high-voltage lead- 


= Saxturre Impact-Resistant Phenolic is em- 
std reinforce the lower end of the lead-in 
— + makes possible a molded thread ith 
igh mechanical strength for tube mevating... 








Cross- sectioned sup . 
Port and cone. 


4 BAKELITE Tran 
Port, withstands 


ing through it; Permits visual inspection of 


Sparent Phenolic, for X-Ray 
Pass- 
tube. 


color for scale hous; 


chemicals, frequent ha ed by moisture, 


- Unusual dimen. 


assembly. —, Permanently secure 


TO FIND A BULLET— 
IN A FIELD HOSPITAL 


This plastics success resulted from the cooperation 
of a three-way team—the designer, the fabricator, ; 
and the plastic materials supplier. The same success 
can be achieved in your essential products, if you 
call upon Bakelite Field Engineers for help. To learn 
more about the characteristics of the BAKELITE 
Molding Plastics used here, write for Booklet 17M. _ 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30E. 42St., NewYork 17° 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
igs 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


- NEWSWEEK, JuLy 3, 1944 











Jazz-Age Baby, Patterson’s Tabloid 
Tops Them All on Its 25th Birthday 


The country’s largest newspaper was a 
quarter-century old on.Monday this week. 
Capt. Joseph M. Patterson’s New York 
Daily News (circulation: about 2,000,000 
daily; nearly 4,000,000 Sunday) surveyed 

‘its fabulous growth and boasted: “No 
newspaper in all history has piled up such 
a record in so short a period.” 

No one could dispute the back-patting. 
The News for years has been accepted as 
the phenomenon of twentieth-century 
American journalism. But it has also been 
cussed out from left, center, and even 
right as the New York fount of the Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson isolationist, America 
First line. Bitterly, President Roosevelt 
once sent a Nazi Iron Cross to The News’s 
Washington bureau chief, John O’Don- 
nell a caustic, opinionated, erstwhile New 
Dealer. 

Still, The News’s only circulation head- 


European 
Captain Patterson’s 25-year-old News 
strikes hard at internationalism .. . 


ache has been the newsprint shortage. So 
what makes Captain Patterson’s brain 
child grow? 


Hodgepodge and Hose: Paradoxical- 
ly, the Anglophobic, nationalistic Patter- 
son brought the idea for his paper back 
from England when he came home from 
the last-war. Lord Northcliffe’s London 
Daily Mirror was the model for a dis- 
tinctly corny tabloid called “The Illus- 
trated Daily News” which issued from a 
half-floor in the ratty old Evening Mail 


building in downtown New York on June 
26, 1919. It was bankrolled by Chicago 
Tribune millions and spawned in Patter- 
son’s disagreements with his cousin, Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, then co-publisher 
with him of The Tribune. 

On the first page of the new venture 
was a daguerreotype-like spread of the 
Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor ) 
astride a horse. Inside was a hodgepodge 
of news, pictures, features, and the de- 
tails of a $10,000 beauty contest. The 
first issue carried three pages of national 
advertising (21 pages had been canceled 
by dubious advertisers at the last minute). 

It sold its press run of 200,000, but by 
August, circulation had plunged to 11,- 
000. Advertisers were frigid. Once, when 
a Fifth Avenue shop relented with an ad 
for a $1 hosiery sale, the wives of six 
loyal News employes rushed over to prove 


the medium’s value. The store sold seven 


pairs of hose. 


Limericks and Limbs: No one ever 
has satisfactorily explained The News’s 
sudden spurt in the next few months. 
It has been variously attributed to a 
limerick contest paying $100 daily for 
the best last line; the paper’s discovery 
of sex appeal; and the shrewd stacking 
of foreign-language newsstands with 
copies that persons unable to master 
English snapped up purely for pictures 
whose captions they often could not 
read. Whatever the success factor was, 
by January 1920 it had pushed News 
circulation to 141,238. 

The wacky twenties were made for— 
and made—The News. In full undress 
the lives and loves of Kip Rhinelander 
and Daddy and Peaches Browning pa- 
raded before its readers. The Stillman di- 
vorce, the Hall-Mills and Sn#Mer-Gray 
sex murders, Al Capone, Legs Diamond, 
Dutch Schultz, Queen Marie, and Ru- 
dolph Valentino alt helped popularize 
The News. So did such famous Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate com- 
ic strips as “The Gumps,” “Little Orphan 
Annie,” “Moon Mullins,” and “Gasoline 
Alley.” Of these and the newer hits— 
“Terry and the Pirates” and “Dick Tracy” 
—Captain Patterson has been the veri- 
table godfather. 

By 1926, when both the daily and Sun- 
day News (started in 1921) had passed 
the: million mark, Patterson abandoned 
his remote control and came to New 
York from Chicago. Four years later, he 
moved the paper, which had long since 
outgrown its origina: quarters, and other 
plants in downtown Manhattan and in 
Brooklyn, to the $10,000,000, 36-story, 
shiny shaft on 42nd Street. 


. 


The News has always been Captain 
Patterson himself. In the ’80s, by hobnob- 
bing with taxi drivers, sleeping in Bowery 
flophowses, eavesdropping in subways and 
elevateds, and pub-crawling on Third 
Avenue, he found the depression had 
changed readers’ tastes. So sex lost space 
to more politics and economics although 
features, comics, and gossip columns still 
flourished. Patterson rooted hard and raci- 
ly for Mr. Roosevelt and for early New Deal 
reforms because they were popular and 
“nothing is too good for the average man.” 


Politics and Pique: Fundamentally, 
The News has never shifted from this 
policy. Only the editorial slant has 
changed. If Patterson has been unable to 
forgive Mr. Roosevelt his war and for- 
eign policies, he has, for the most part, 
kept pique out of his news columns. He 
continues to feed his readers the Broad- 
way hash of Danton Walker and Ed Sul- 
livan, advice on rearing children, fiction, 
radio news, movies, Dr. Cutter’s medical 
wisdom, garden hints, answer's to serv- 
icemen’s problems (one of the first such 
columns), and some of the country’s best 
comics. His staff has grown from an 








& 


a N. ¥. Daly News ; 
. . . with the eager aid of its sharp 
Washington columnist John O’Donnell 


original 25 to 3,200 (370 editorial) plus 
583 on war leave; his advertising is al- 
most 15 per cent of the total in the nine 
metropolitan dailies. 

Recently, The News smugly decided 
that it owed its popularity to its editorial 
policy, for “The natural tendency is to 
read the paper whose policies you like 
best.” This journalistic precept was also 
a journalistic about-face, for Patterson 
used to delight in pooh-poohing the edi- 
torial influence of his own paper and 
those of his contemporaries. “The power 
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Expediter on the Main Line 
.--and on the Production Line 


BALDWI 








which the railroads helped to build 


You wouldn't be surprised to know that the train- 


load of war materials you just saw, speeding on its - 


way to tide-water, was pulled by a Baldwin 
Locomotive .. . for everyone knows this famous 
product of a famous maker. 
But you might be surprised to know how great 

a part Baldwin played in producing these same mate- 
rials. Giant Baldwin presses, for instance, take wood 


or plastic or metal and with one titanic squeeze 
convert them into plane wings or gun stocks or gears 
and cams... eliminating many time-consuming 
machining and finishing operations once necessary. 

The same Baldwin brains and manufacturing 
facilities that so ably meet the needs of war can 
help you in engineering special products or produc- 
tion machinery to meet the needs of peace. 


serves the nation 
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of the press to sway public opinion in 
this country is dying if not dead,” The 
News commented two days after the 1936 
election. But veteran employes of the 
booming tabloid say a heartier “aye” to. 
their 65-year-old boss’s earlier summa- 


tion: “The Daily News was built on legs, * 


but when we got enough circulation we 
draped them.” 


These Charming People 


Gossipy Washingtonians have relished 
for years “These Charming People,” the 
society column in the isolationist, anti- 
New Deal Washington Times-Herald 
published by Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson, 
sister of Capt. Joseph M. Patterson of 
The New York Daily News. The feature 
regales readers with juicy tidbits picked 
up at diplomatic cocktail parties, dinners, 
and dances. Government officials and 

congressmen, from time to time, have 
winced under its sharp jabs. Once the 
column’s originator, Count Igor Cassini, 
grandson of a former Russian Imperial 
Ambassador to the United States, was 
tarred and feathered by five Virginians 
who objected to his chitchat. The three 
leaders cheerfully paid fines, and Igor 
later went off to the United States Army. 
His beautiful wife Austine, who doubles 
as a fashion model, took over the column. 

Last week, the Cassini penchant for 
taking a swipe at people Mrs. Patterson 
doesn’t like brought on a million-dollar 
libel suit. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Thackrey, publisher 
of the pro-New Deal, internationally 
minded New York Post, and her editor- 
husband, Ted Thackrey, sued Mrs. Pat- 
terson and Mrs. Cassini for $500,000 
each. The charges: that Mrs. Cassini had 
libeled the Thackreys with a yarn link- 
ing the name of the thrice-married Mrs. 
Thackrey with that of the president and 
publisher of another New York tabloid 
(Charles B. McCabe of The New York 
Daily Mirror). 











* Newsweek, Juty 8, 194 
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International 
Mrs. Cassini’s chitchat courted a suit 


Skeezix Takes a Wife 


Millions of America’s middle-aged 
comic-strip fans felt their years this week. 
The reason: On Wednesday Skeezix Wal- 
let, the boy (now the soldier) whom they 
had watched grow up from a foundling 
in “Gasoline Alley,” Frank King’s car- 
toon saga of average American life, was 
married to Nina Clock, the statuesque, 
— farm girl he met in his high-school 

ays. 

For 23 years—ever since King left 
Skeezix as a Valentine on the doorstep of 
the bulky bachelor Walt Wallet—“Gaso- 
line Alley” has outstripped all its rivals in 
sheer human appeal. For King, the first 


to put the dimension of time into his flat 





x x 


black and white drama, let Skeezix grow 
up year by year in normal fashion. 
Skeezix appealed as irresistibly to other 
adults as he did to his Uncle Walt. 
Doctors, hospital staffs, and mothers 
flooded King with feeding advice to 


. guide the confused and big-hearted Walt. 


In a name contest, suggestions poured in. 
Allison (derived from Alley’s son) -won, 
but has gone virtually unused in favor of 
the nickname that sounds like baby gib- 
berish. Few real-life court dramas’ pack 
the punch of the suit in which Walt won 
final custody of the pug-nosed, button- 
eyed, round-cheeked Skeezix. 

Then King gave Walt a wife and 
Skeezix a mother in Phyllis (Auntie) Blos- 
som, who had sided with him in the 
custody fight against her glamorous, but- 
terfly-friend Mme. Octave, the opera 
singer who was Skeezix’s real mother. As 
Skeezix grew up he acquired a brother 
Corky and a sister Judy. 

This week, the whole Gasoline Alley 
clan gathered for the big event of 
Skeezix’s life. The stingy Avery (said to 
be King’s caricature of his own frugality ) 
and Emily, Doc and Hazel, Bill and 
Amy, all pre-Skeezix “Gasoline Alley” 
originals; Brick, Tops, Whimpy, Gootch 
(best man), and Sissy, Skeezix’s boy- 
hood pals, all now in the service; Trixie, 
his first girl, now a budding opera singer, 
Squint, the tall-tale teller from Arizona, 
Mr. Wicker, Walt’s boss, and others. One 
absentee from Skeezix’s gang: Spud, re- 
cently killed in action. i 

After the wedding Skeezix, an ord- 
nance sergeant, will have a brief honey- 
moon before his furlough ends. Nina will 
go back to her war-plant job. For those 
who wept with Auntie Blossom over the 
end of a delightful phase of Skeezix’s 
life, the 61-year-old, gray-haired King 
promises more of the stuff that has made 
his strip one of the—Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate’s best sellers 
(126 dailies with 12,000,000 circula- 
tion). 
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For Skeezix’s wedding, the “Gasoline Alley” gang gathered. Can you identify them all? It not turn this upside down. 
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Today, and for the years ahead, the door is open 
wide for productive enterprise in the Empire 
State—where diversified industry spells oppor- 
tunity. For the businessman who prepares now, 
rich rewards lie ahead. \ 


War Is Our Business Until Victory 


New York has produced more than one-tenth of 
the nation’s war goods—with only a small pro- 
portion of government plant construction. A large 
part of war products vary but little from accus- 
tomed peacetime output. For these reasons, prob- 
lems of reconversion will be easier in this State. 

In New York you have at your doorstep nearly 
one-third of the nation’s retail sales. Within the 
State, you have more than a quarter of the coun- 
try’s wholesale trade. You have an abundant 
supply of raw and semi-processed material. 

You operate in the only State touching both 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes—with 


900 miles of navigable waterways connecting its | 


unmatched port facilities. 


_ You are strategically located on a well-estab- 
lished transportation network that has paced the 
growth of the leading industrial State. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Depariment of Commerce’ 





NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


New York State’s 5,000,000 workers produce 
more per dollar of wages. Labor and management 
agree here—with profit to both. Witness New 
York’s strike record in the war—fewer man- 
hours lost due to strikes than any other indus- 
trial state in the Union. 


When peace comes again, New York is ready 
to forge ahead. Whether you are located within 
or outside of the State, if you are making plans 
for business expansion, the Department of Com- 
merce of New York State can help you. 


Use These Services 


We can assist you on plant locations; supply in- 
formation on manpower and other significant 
factors; help you get a preview of taxes for your 
enterprise; give technical service on new materials 
and new products; help promote opportunities in 
foreign trade. These and many other services are 
available both through our offices throughout the 
State and through our contact with Chambers of 
Commerce and other local groups. 

Just address M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner 
of Commerce, Albany 1, New York, and your 
request will receive immediate attention. 
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MEDICINE 


Harnessed Poison 


The lethal power of curare, a poison 
from the plant Chondrodeydron tomen- 
tosum, was known to white travelers in 
South America as early as the sixteenth 
century. But it was not until 1938 that 
Richard C. Gill, an American explorer, 
brought back quantities of curare and 
gave scientists a chance to discover its 
virtue. 

Natives who polished off their enemies 
with curare-coated arrows called the drug 
“Flying Death,” but doctors found refined 
curare valuable in relieving spastic pa- 
ralysis and in relaxing muscles of mental 
patients undergoing convulsive shock. 

Now the jungle poison has a new use, 
as an anesthetic. After more than two 
years of clinical observation, Dr. Harold 
R. Griffith of Montreal reported that 
curare, combined with cyclopropane, 
ether, or pentothal sodium, is safe “when 
administered under properly controlled 
conditions.” By paralyzing the juncture 
between the nerve tissue and the muscle 
it controls, curare is said to produce the 
profound muscular relaxation required in 
prolonged operations and to obviate ad- 
ministering large amounts of gas. 





Rarefied Bone Building 


Fractures of long bones, such as those 
of the arm and leg in which blood cells 
are manufactured, normally heal within a 
month. But in soldiers newly transferred 
to high altitudes (5,000-to 10,000 feet) 
such fractures knit very slowly, according 
to a report last week by Maj. Claude N. 
Lambert and Maj. Chester Coggeshall of 
the Army Medical Corps. 

The reason for this delayed healing, the 
doctors believe, is lack of oxygen in thin 
mountain air. The oxygen scarcity stimu- 
lates bone marrow to manufacture red 
blood cells at more than the normal rate 


and use up important phosphoric esters. | 


But blood plasma also needs these esters 
in order to deposit calcium and form new 
bones. To speed the laggard healing, 
soluble forms of phosphorus are now in- 
jected into the veins of fracture patients. 


Diasone and TB 


For more than a century scientists have 
sought a drug that might conquer the 
deadly tuberculosis. They injected gold 
and copper salts into the muscles of ailing 
‘patients. They fed oily emulsions into 
blood streams to fatten the emaciated. 
They administered tuberculin in small 
doses, hoping to build up antibodies. Ani- 
line dyes, calcium, and chaulmoogra oils 
roused early hope of cure. All failed. 

The development of the sulfa drugs 
initiated a struggle to find a drug chem- 
ically related to the sulfas that would cure 
tuberculosis. Diasone (disodium formal- 
dehyde sulfoxylate diaminodiphenylsul- 
fone), synthesized in 1937 by chemists at 











Abbott Laboratories in Chicago, attracted 
the most attention. 

But last week diasone, too, seemed 
slated for failure. After elaborate experi- 
ments with it on animals and humans, 
Dr. H. J. Corper and Dr. Maurice L. 
Cohn of the National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver, Colo., found that diasone neither 
destroys tubercle bacilli nor retards their 
growth. 

Using guinea pigs, the two doctors dis- 
covered that while diasone prolonged the 
lives of the infected animals, it also pro- 
duced some sort of anoxemia or oxygen 
deficiency marked by dangerous cyanosis 
—a bluish discoloration caused by lack of 
oxygen in the blood. Their conclusion: 
“In view of the greater sensitivity of the 
human being to anoxemic effects, it would 
not seem warranted to continue human 
experiments with this drug because of the 
hazards of its use in the tuberculous.” 


‘ Scars Without Stitches 


In the natural process of wound heal- 


ing, a reaction of fibrinogen and thrombin 
(blood substances) produces fibrin. In the 
clotting of blood this fibrin acts as a glue 
that holds the wound surfaces together— 
often with the aid of surgical stitching. 
Now comes an “artificial suture” to elimi- 
nate unsightly stitching in skin grafts and 
delicate face and breast surgery. De- 
scribed by Drs. Forrest Young and Bene- 
dict V. Favata of Rochester, N. Y., the 
technique involves painting the wound 
with blood plasma, then applying throm- 
bin in a spray. The doctor then holds the 
wound together until a clot forms. 
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RADIO : 


Hicks, Battle Recorder 


It was evidert last week that the most 
significant radio development to come 
out of the invasion involved transcrip- 
tions. Both CBS and NBC, which had 
rigidly tabooed recordings of any kind, 
have at last accepted transcriptions of 
battlefront reports. The reason for the 
netsworks’ change of attitude is that at 
present, and until the Signal Corps can 
establish beachhead transmitters with 
enough power for reliable direct broad- 
casts, recorders are the best method of 
getting on-the-spot reports. 

Best proof of this—and still the best 
radio reporting from Normandy—was in 
George Hick’s D-Day version of a land- 
ing craft under enemy plane attack 
(NEwsweEEK, June 19). The chief of the 
Blue’s London bureau, assigned to the 
Navy, had plugged his 75-pound port- 
able recorder into an electric outlet 
aboard ship and described the attack; then 
the film spool recording was flown to 
London for cutting and censorship okay.* 
Only ten minutes of the battle were 
broadcast to this country—but this was 
rebroadcast several times a day for three 
days on all four networks. Broadcasting 
magazine called it “the first great docu- 
mentary of the war.” Certainly Hicks 
helped radio prove that its capacity for 














®The Army follows the same routine with its re- 
cordings on wire. Both electrical recorders weigh be- 
tween 50-75 pounds, are relatively simple to operate 
—they can be handled by one man—and may be 
ee back from wire or film immediately without 
urther processing. : 





Official U.S. Navy Photo from Harris & Ewing 


Hicks (with glasses) interviews an LST crew for the Navy film recorder (foreground) 








Postwar appliances are apt to be glorified for 
the drudgery they save. 

It’s a point. 

But the great hope in postwar appliances is the 
employment they create... for those who make 
them . . . for those who sell them . . . for those who 
service them and furnish power to operate them. 

Anything which increases the salability of 
appliances, increases employment. Alcoa Alumi- 
num has sqme very salable factors to contribute. 

Light weight is a virtue in any appliance. 

Ability to resist corrosion is another. 

The whole purpose of many an appliance is to 
transfer heat. Aluminum is an excellent conductor. 

_ Probably the first point on which any appli- 
ance scores is annearance. Here Alcoa Alloys 
provide a new t.. st. They can be colored by 
the Alumilite* process to obtain'a wide variety 


- of decorative effects, 


*Patented Process 
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IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE WORK THEY SAVE 





Besides the inherent advantages of aluminum, 
Alcoa Alloys will re-enter the peacetime world 
with revised economics. Much to the advantage 
of those who make things. 

Alcoa’s huge output now is concentrated on 
war products. They include: applications of 
aluminum undreamed of before the war. But in 
this expanded war effort lies preparation for 
peacetime jobs. The increased facilities for 
working with aluminum will make it easier to 
have things made out of aluminum. 

Such piles of Alcoa castings as shown in our 
illustration, need very little Imagineering to be 
converted into units for home appliances. 

Imagineering calls for imagination and ex- 
perience in the application of aluminum. 

Alcoa has engineered in aluminum for over 
half a century. Imagineers who need help are 
welcome to Alcoa’s experience. 


The statling place Jor Smaginening tro 
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Fifteenth Anniversary: Neither rain nor mosquitoes nor snakes have prevented the Dell's success 


news handling rivaled the excellent news 
coverage by the press. Last week the Blue 
announced he was going on the air regu- 
larly twice a week (June 27 and 29 at 
4:45 p. m. EWT, then every Tuesday and 
Thursday from 10:20-10:30 p.m., EWT). 
Not bad for a man who had considered 
himself a radio failure. 


Break: When war broke for the United 
States Hicks was 36—practically dodder- 
ing in the radio business. He was a staff 
announcer doing routine station-identi- 
| fication jobs for NBC and occasionally 
covering Easter parades—with his trans- 
mitter in his top hat—or the maiden voy- 
age of the Normandie. Those days he 
lived in Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
with his wife—a Czech girl he met when 
she was a waitress at Childs—and his 
young son, Ivan. Playing Indian with 
Ivan or dabbling in water colors and 
oils were his major amusements. It looked 
as if the dentist’s shy son was settling 
down to mediocrity. 

But Dec. 7 woke up Hicks. “I had just 
enough sense to know the war was more 
important than getting commercials 
[broadcast assignments] for next week.” 
First he sold the newly formed Blue net- 
work on the idea of daily broadcasts of 
true stories about men at war. His best 
broadcasts were about the merchant sea- 
men—at a time when our ships were go- 
ing down off Hatteras like diving ducks. 
The tall, bespectacled Hicks got along 
fine with the tough guys at waterfront 
hiring halls, and they talked freely into 
his microphone. 

But Hicks wanted to get overseas. Al- 
though the Blue had no budget for an 
overseas staff, Hicks buttonholed net- 
work executives. Finally in March 1948, 
they sent him to London—as a one-man 


me 


staff on the Blue’s first foreign assign- 
ment. Actually, he didn’t want that job 
—he wanted to get to the fighting fronts. 
And when the Blue hired Arthur Feld- 
man as his assistant, Hicks beat it for Al- 
giers and his first wartime action: cover- 
ing the French liberation of Corsica as 
sole representative of the combined 
American press and radio (most other 
newsmen were in Sicily). On Nov. 1 he 
headed for Naples and the Fifth Army, 
where he stayed for three and a half 
months reporting the fighting under 
frightful weather conditions and _night- 
marish terrain. He considers his report- 
ing from Italy his best job so far. 


Blue’s Man: Back in New York things 
were popping network-wise. The Navy 
called news heads together and told them 
it’ proposed to make a film recorder 
unit available to newsmen attached to the 
fleet during invasion. Hicks with his Lon- 
don contacts, his ‘action in Italy, and his 
flair for interviews was the Blue’s man. 
He could have come home, seen his fami- 
ly, and made a lucrative lecture tour, but 
he said he wanted to “see this thing 


‘through to Paris and Berlin.” 


Currently Hicks works out of London, 
getting his material by making quick 
jumps back and forth across the Channel. 
Now he is pondering the job of making 
his twice-a-week eyewitness reports for a 
program open to sponsorship. If he suc- 
ceeds (no one expects otherwise) and the 
program is sponsored (as it probably will 
be), Hicks will be on the other end of 
commercials in which he so long accorded 
himself “an outstanding failure.” Certainly 
he is finally foHowing his mother’s advice: 
When he was a shy little boy she used to 
tell him to “open up your mouth and talk 
so people can understand you.” 








MUSIC 
Moist Music 


That perennial curse of the outdoor 
concert—bad weather—descended on two 
major summer openings last week. 





Stadium: In New York the- impresario 
Minnie Guggenheimer recalled that in 
the past two years the Lewisohn Stadium 
concerts had tried to open in midweek 
but had been rained out. So this time she 
decided to launch the. season on Mon- 
day. But Mrs. Guggenheimer’s meteor- 
ology went askew again: thunder show- 
ers forced 16,500 people to wait until 
Tuesday night to hear the much-heralded 
double Stadium debut of Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Fritz Kreisler.* Tuesday 
turned out cool and breezy, and the audi- 
ence had a fine time hearing Sir Thomas 
and what Olin Downes of The New York 
Times called  Kreisler’s “memorable 
phrases, the unique tone that, once 
heard, is always recognized, and never 
without a thrill. ‘Ah, yes,’ says the lis- 
tener, ‘That’ s Kreisler’ ... the concept of a 
master.” 


‘Dell; At Fairmount Park in North 
Philadelphia, the fifteenth anniversary 
season of the Robin Hood Dell concerts 
opened as scheduled on Monday. But 
threatening clouds outweighed the draw- 
ing power of Dimitri Mitropoulos (in his 
Dell d debut), the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and* the pianist Artur Rubinstein: only 
6,500 attended. And pelting rain after 





*It was also Kreisler’s first appearance out of 
doors and at popular prices. In ling with the peng 
violinist’s efforts to bring music to everyone, he will 
make his radio pave Ce e Telephone Hour July-17 
(NEWSWEEK, Feb. 2 - 
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N EWS OF ATTACKS and advances . . . raids and bombings . . . new landings and 
new beachheads won. It’s the kind of news that builds the morale of our 
fighting men and lowers the resistance of our enemies. And it’s one of the 
important jobs of the Office of War Information, in collaboration with the 
Army, to spread this news as quickly and as often as possible. 2 

To do this, the OWI maintains outposts, not only in every theatre of war, but 
at points all over the globe. Equipped with Davidson Dual Duplicators, offset 















et at plates and type, typewriters, and all the necessary supplies, they are able to ' 
5 . produce thousands of leaflets for distribution without delay. 
d The painting al sie sa To business and industry, the Davidson offers the most modern and efficient 
s from a photograph taken at the means of producing office forms, advertising folders, confidential reports, sta- 
k Wee fonction the Office of tionery, envelopes, etc., at high speed and low cost. Unlike other duplicators, . 
od the Davidson will reproduce from offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber 
r plates, so you may select the method best suited to each job. And only a Davidson 
- can give you all this in one machine. ; 
a 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 1020-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
h Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
ry ‘ 
el GET THIS FREE BOOK! It tells the : 
. complete story of the Davidson... 
w- shows how it can give you a new PRODUCE IT On A 
nis high in quality at a new low in cost e@ 
ra, --. and includes samples of the work : 
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intermission drove all but 2,000 drenched 
music lovers to shelter. 

Weather has been one of the Dell’s 
chief problems from the outset. Schedule 
a concert and it rains, call it off and the 
evening is balmy and clear. One promi- 
nent Philadelphia woman, Mrs. Alfred 
Wolf, solved the clothes problem two 
years ago by arriving in a bathing suit to 
pick up her overnight guest, Brian 
Aherne, reading Shakespeare-with-orches- 
tra to a very wet, audience. Last year, 
Yehudi Menuhin made three trips from 
New York before a clear night gave him 
a chance to play. Lily Pons’s concert was 
cancelled completely. In the worst deluge 
seven years ago, a torrent of water swept 
down the steep banks of the Dell before 
a performance and flooded the dressing 
rooms in the shell until trunks were afloat. 
The concert was given anyway. 


Menaces: On clear nights when the 


wind is right, the drone of mosquitoes 
blends with the orchestral tone. So serious 
is the menace that the concert board has 
looked into spraying control, but the 
position of the Dell (in a deep hollow) 
and the possibility of vapor-killing rain 
made it impractical: so musicians and 
music lovers alike just scratch. The earthy 
banks, where sit 7,000 of the Dell’s 
15,000 normal capacity, once bristled 
with poison ivy until one itching victim 
threatened suit and the pest was pulled 
out. The bank-sitters still have to con- 
tend with small—but harmless—snakes. 

The picturesque seclusion of the Dell 
(you can, and many do, pass by with- 
out seeing it) can be a problem as well 
as an asset. Marian Anderson and Gladys 
Swarthout have had some harried mo- 
ments trying to locate it in time for re- 
hearsal or concert. 

But the Dell’s excellent performances 
usually keep people coming in droves. 
Trolley was almost the only way to reach 
‘Fairmount Park last year, yet the con- 
certs drew the biggest crowds in their 
history (198,000). Stampedes to get into 
the Judy Garland concert (a record 
36,000 people—NEwswEEKk, July 12, 
_ 1943) broke down all the fences—they 
are now being replaced by a stockade 
enclosure. 


Money: In fact, finances have ceased 
to worry the Dell board since David 
Hocker, crack 33-year-old manager, took 
over in 1941. Last year Hocker turned 
the $10,000 deficit he inherited into a 
$16,000 profit. Popular concerts like 
those of Miss Garland and Benny Good- 
man (NEWSWEEK, July 29, 1941) are his 
idea; he also thought of a subsidizing 
group known as the Friends of, the Dell— 
the backbone of the present financial se- 
curity. 

But with the Dell’s biggest season ex- 


pected this anniversary year, Hocker is 


not quite happy. Although he’s still hop- 
ing, he hasn't realized his pet dream: to 
bring Bing Crosby to the Dell. 


RELIGION 





Scholars in Skull Caps 


At 33 Dr. Samuel Belkin is one of the 
youngest college presidents in America. 
His institution, the rigorously orthodox 
Yeshiva in Manhattan, is the only col- 
lege in the United States offering a cur- 
riculum of liberal arts and sciences under 
Jewish auspices, and the largest of its 
kind in the world. 


' 

Illui: In his native Poland Dr. Belkin 
was an Illui (Hebrew for an academic 
child prodigy) and in his late teens he 
was ordained. He came to America in 
1929. Because he liked smaller col- 


. leges and sensed an affinity for New Eng- 


land, he went to Brown, became a Phi 
Beta Kappa, and earned a Ph. D. 

Dr. Bernard Revel, Yeshiva’s founder 
and first president, who had followed the 
able and studious Belkin’s career with 


interest, promptly offered him an in-. 


structorship in Greek and Rabbinics. 
After six years of outstanding teaching 
and scholarship, which included fur- 
ther study at Harvard and Yale, the 
youthful Belkin was appointed dean of 
the theological seminary. After Dr. Rev- 
el’s death in 1940 an executive board 
operated Yeshiva for two and a half 
years, then Dr. Belkin became _presi- 
dent. Last week President Belkin | of- 
ficiated at his first commencement. 


College: Yeshiva is extraordinary from 
the “glamorous anachronism” of its three 
Byzantine-Gothic buildings among the 
stereotyped city apartment houses on 
Washington Heights to the skull caps 
(yarmilkas) prescribed for its assiduous 


scholars. Its student body probably main- 
tains the most gruelling pace in Amer- 
ica. Frequently the daily stint comprises 
a 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. schedule and may total 
to an average of 50 hours of classes week- 
ly. It is a killing routine scholastically 
(about half of its matriculants fail to 
complete the entire course). Sports, num- 
erous student publications, and intramural 
activities make the complete program 
awesome. 

Since only 226 of the 800-odd students 
live in its one dormitory, about three 
fourths of the student body has to mill 
twice daily through New York’s crowded 
transportation system. That takes time, 
too. Yet, the Yeshiva student zealously 
commits himself to this regime. 


Heritage: The answer goes back to the 
time of Moses. At Sinai, according to 
Jewish annals, God gave Moses the Torah, 
a complete body of law and instruction 
for his people. With God and Israel it 
comprises the trinity upon which Judaism 
rests. The divinely revealed Torah is sup- 
plemented by the Talmud, “a scholarly 
extension of its laws. The Talmud con- 
sists of the Mishnah, a terse law code, 


-and the Gemara, discussions of this 


code which are interpolated (often to 
make study ‘less onerous) with para- 
bles, legends, and ethical maxims. Acad- 
emies, which have perpetuated this 
divine heritage throughout Jewish his- 
tory, are known to this day as Yeshivas. 
The word denotes a seat and may be 
derived from the chair on which the 
master sat, or from the seated disciples 
at his feet. 

Using the Talmud as a text, teachers 


























Acme Photos 


“Etched” Leaves: This extraordinary form of religious art is the work of Brother 
Adrian Lewis, professor at the Roman Catholic Manhattan College in New York. 
Since 1914 he has made hundreds as a hobby, simply scraping away parts of the 
surface green matter from the leaves’ transparent framework. Left, the Holy Family 
on an ash spray; right, the head of Christ on an oak leaf. 
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THIS TRUCK-TRAILER load of 
groceries will be 300 miles away by 
morning —on the grocers’ shelves 
ready for tomorrow’s dinner. 


The Salley Grocer Co. operates 
warehouses in Bernice and Shreve- 
port, Louisiana . . . and depends on 
this Truck-Trailer to bring food 
products from New Orleans . . . 300 
miles away, and from Memphis... 
a distance of 285 miles. ; 











The map shows the 
location of the Sal- 
ley warehouses and 


Besides making these overnight 
runs with 45,000-pound loads, the 
Trailer makes straight-to-the-door deliveries to stores 
on the route. 


Because of the narrow margin between cost and sell- 
ing price on most grocery items, the loads carried have 
to be as large as possible. Yet the equipment must be 
kept within the size and weight limits of the three 
States through which it runs. A Truck-Trailer is the 
answer. The Trailer hauls far more than the truck 
that pulls it is designed to carry—yet by distributing 
the load over a greater length and more axles, there 


22 TONS OF FOOD ON A FRUEHAUF TRUCK-TRAILER 


is no more weight per axle . , . thus meeting rigid 
State restrictions. ’ 


After more than 300,000 miles of trouble-free serv- 
ice, officials of the Salley company will tell you that 
without the advantages of Trailer hauling they couldn’t 
give their present service to their customers. No 
other transport method is so practical. 


The Salley experience is typical of thousands of 
others ... in more than 100 different lines of business 
. . . where Truck-Trailers have proved they can do 


- work that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by any - 


other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 





FRUEHAUF 74ers 


ENGINEEREL 





MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you aren‘t using 
truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs and 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
The fact that the for-hire motor transport industry has grown so rapidly 
is indicative of what others think of its services. Why not at least get 
the facts and stack them up against your own records? 





Lever Brothers Co., 
Pharmaceutical Div., 
Cambri 


I'M ALL IN. THIS 
HOT WEATHER & 


\ 


NOT ME! THE 


DOCTOR HAS OUR. 
FAMILY TAKING VIMMS |! 





THIS SUMMER... Avoid that — 





"Hot Weather Slump!” 


Extra Vitamins and Minerals needed now 
, just as in winter—U. S. Gov't surveys show 


Here's why—‘“‘Hot weather nerves” 
and ‘Summer slump” are often just a 
case of lack of sufficient vitamins and 
minerals in the diet. A U. S. Govern- 
ment study showed average hot-weather 
meals were lacking in essential vitamins 
and minerals, as much as or even more 
than winter diets. 
All the vitamins Government Experts 
and Doctors agree are essential 
Vimms give you not just Vitamin A 
or D, not just important B Complex 
vitamins—but all the vitamins known 
to be essential in summer and winter 


ridge, Mass. 









diets both, including costly Vitamin C. 


Vital minerals for summer . . . also, 
Vimms give you vital Iron, Calcium, 
Phosphorus— minerals necessary for 
good red blood, strong body tissues. 


. No product which offers you 
only one tablet or capsule per day can 
give you the benefits of all these vita- 
mins and minerals. That is why Vimms 
come in three tablets a day. 

Vimmsare pleasant-tasting, cost only 
a few cents a day. Take 3 Vimms at 
breakfast. Get them from your druggist. 
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Belkin’s curriculum is a killer 


conducted their sessions in a character- 
istic chant and were known to indulge in 
-verbal acrobatics and _ hair-splitting to 
sharpen the wits of their students. They 
stuck severely to their magnum opus. As 
late as 1840 Rabbi Salomon Tiktin of 
Breslau declared that anyone who at- 
tends a university is disqualified to be a 
rabbi. The current synthesizing of Jewish 
lore and worldly wisdom is something 
new. . 

Until the European Yeshivas were final- 
ly dissolved in 19438, they were the nurs- 
eries of Jewish spiritual culture. The 
five sizable Talmudic institutions in the 
United States are in. New York, Brook- 
lyn, Chicago, Cleveland, and Baltimore. 
And smaller ones are scattered through- 
out the country. 

Since the founding of the New York 
institution in 1896 as the Yeshiva Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan, it has broadened its 
charter until now it comprises five inter- 
related schools: the Yeshiva, with courses 
leading’to ordination as a rabbi; Yeshiva 


- College of liberal arts and sciences offer- 


ing the B.A. and B.S. degrees; the 
Teachers Institute; the Bernard Revel 
Graduate School; and the Talmudical 
academy. When asked why its excep- 
tional curriculum is not open to unortho- 
dox Jews, President Belkin replied that 


‘ Yeshiva is not just another academic in- 


stitution. It is concerned rather in “giv- 
ing a purpose and a mode of living” to 
its hand-picked students. “We are more 
interested in being than in doing.” 

Dr. Belkin, married and the father of 
two, is a prolific writer; his next book will 
be an interpretation of Jewish history 


from the spiritual point of view. About - 


his extreme youth for a man in his posi- 
tion, he recounts the remark of a man 
who was criticized for being too young 
for his work: “It is a fault which disap- 
pears with every minute.” 
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Horizontal and vertical stabilizer skins 
for the Vultee BT-15 Trainer—made 
to highest standards by the superior 
and exclusive Evans molding process. 





Molded plywood skin used to stream- 


Jine fuselage of giant cargo glider. 


These huge sections are molded in 
one form and have great strength. 


R x 
> » 


Abstract molded plywood design shows 
how intricate shapes can be molded 
under extreme heat and pressures. 
Note the interesting arcs and angles. 


. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Molded Plywood ... A ‘Fledgling’ With a Great Future 


The development of molded plywood is destined to match 
the powerful saga of the timber trails. Evans Products 
Company through a superior molding process is revolution- 
izing the use of wood. It is playing a vital role in the war 
program and will exert a major influence in the use of 
molded plywood products in peacetime. 


Evans molded plywood is formed under great pressure, 
which is partly responsible for an amazing inherent 
strength. An ingenious method of applying heat makes 
possible intricate designs, curvatures and angles. Both 
factors are most important in determining the utility of 
molded plywood products. ; 


~ 


Evans designers and engineers are constantly at work devel- 
oping new wood products and new uses for Evans molded 


plywood, After the war it will be used as structural and. 


design material in products ranging from automobiles to 
homes. Thus, Evans molded plywood is a “fledgling” with 
a great future. 


* * * 


Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 
Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT | 


Gis) EVANS PRODUCTS 
Wa COM PANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and ~ 


Ventilati ipment e Evanair Water Heaters e Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane 

Meroe. ap seen i Battery Separators © Prefabricated Houses e« Molded 

Plywood Products « Skyloader * Utility Loader e Auto-Losder e Auto-Railer © 
Auto-Stop e Stampings’ e Evanair Domestic Heating 
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Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES INC 


RS Schieffelin & Co. 
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EDUCATION 


Governor Neely’s Raid 


“I want to make West Virginia Uni- 
versity as good for the poor as Yale is for 
the rich.” Having announced this objec- 
tive, the declamatory, dissentious Gov. 
Matthew Neely of West Virginia under- 
took to achieve it. 





Ouster: On May 27 the university’s 
seven-man board of governors had met 
to reappoint Dr. Charles E. Lawall pres- 
ident. But three weeks later the Demo- 
cratic Neely stepped in: He asked for 
the resignations of board members Rob- 
ert Prichard and Thelma Shaw, purport- 
edly because they hadn’t voted the way 
he wanted them to. Aystin Wood, a 
third member, then quit in protest. Even- 
tually the board wound up with five of 
its members appointed by Neely in the 
~ past month. 

Preparations over, the governor last 
week sat in on a board meeting at Mor- 
gantown that lasted into the early mom- 
ing hours. Neely’s purpose: to fire Presi- 
dent Lawall. 

The governor told the board: (1) en- 
rollment had dropped “55 per cent since 
the present [university] administration 
began in 1939,” (2) outstanding ath- 
letes were going to out-of-state colleges; 
(8) West Virginia professors were not 


nationally recognized; and (4) the 1942 ~ 


appropriation hadn’t been spent. (La- 
wall’s reply to this one was that the uni- 
versity hadn’t been given the money to 
spend. ) 

The board thereupon voted to re- 
move Lawall from the $8,500-a-year 
presidency. It gave him until Aug. 31 to 
choose between becoming director of 
the university’s school of mines at $5,800 
or a professor in the college of engi- 
neering at $4,800. Lawall, a 52-year-old 
Pennsylvanian with a solid engineering 
background (including work with Gen- 
eral Motors and Bethlehem Steel) and 23 
years at the university to his credit, said 
he would think it over. Asked whether 
the ouster had political implications, 
Governor Neely replied: “I have no ink- 
ling of Lawall’s politics.” 

The university's 3,000 undergraduates 
didn’t take it sitting down. Co-eds threat- 
ened to walk out en masse. Students held 
indignation meetings, and painted _slo- 
gans on the administration building steps 
(“Keep Politics Out—Keep Lawall In”). 
A committee of seven appeared before the 
board and registered vehement objection 
to any faculty changes. They said the 
spectacle of a “Huey Long political ma- 
chine” running their university disgusted 
them. They promised to take the mat- 
ter up with alumni and fight to a finish. 
The same night, however, students voted 
to return to their classes. 


Governor: The tall, lean, 70-year-old 
Neely has a reputation for scrappy ora- 
_ tory. As congressman (1913-21) and sen- 



































Harris & Ewing 
Gov. Neely wants a poorsman’s Yale 








ator (1923-29 and 1931-41), he fre- 
quently flayed his colleagues, notably 
ex-Sen. Rush Holt whom he formerly 
coached and sponsored. Himself an- ex- 
schoolteacher and a law alumnus of the 
University of West Virginia, he is pro- 
labor and a militant fourth-termer. Items 
in his Congressional record: a deter- 
mined fight in 19384 against the Norris 
Amendment barring politics from the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., and a near- 
successful attempt to remove all $3,500 
(or higher) jobs from civil-service rolls. 
President Roosevelt blocked this, patron- 
age grab by a veto threat after the Sen- 
ate had approved. 


Equal Work, Equal Pay 


For the first time, a Southern state last 
week agreed to pay Negro teachers the 
same as whites. Prompted by Gov. J. M. 
Broughton’s personal intercession, the 
North Carolina State Board of Education 
approved plans to eliminate salary dif- 
ferentials. (Example: Class-A white 
teachers get $96 a month, Negroes $92.) 
Thus North Carolina more than made 
good on its 1943 pledge to equalize teach- 
ers’ pay in three years. Thanks to a school- 

. budget surplus, the board decided to 
take on the $201,000 extra cost in one 
lump. 

Actually, North Carolina’s differentials 
have been smaller than those elsewhere 
(Southern average three years ago: 50 
per cent). And although other states are 
moving toward pay equalization, North 
Carolina has the advantage of a school 
board that foots all school bills and thus 
it can keep teacher salaries uniform 
throughout the State. Elsewhere state- 
board allotments are supplemented by 
county and city funds, hence local action 
is required for equal pay. Among cities 
planning such moves are Houston, Texas, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, Va. 























































~% Interesting Facts about Another Industry through which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


wt 


Give it lump ot SUEAR Magy. 


seewe're flying out to the country 


as common a source of raw materials 


Far fetched? Maybe. But sugar ex- 
perts don’t think so. Making gasoline 
from sugar is quite possible, they'll tell 
you...certainly no more fanciful than 
making plastics from petroleum, which 
is now an important industry. 


- Sugar already has over seventy in- 
dustrial uses— in such varied products 
as cement, explosives, motor fuel, 





Americans, in an average year, consume 14 
billion pounds of sugar, most of it shipped 
in bags. The sugar industry uses hundreds 
of millions of bags annually and Bemis has 
been an important supplier to sugar com- 
panies for scores of years. 


penicillin, paper, soap, welding rods. 
And so tremendous are the possibilities 
that the sugar industry has created the 
Sugar Research Foundation to carry on 
scientific studies to discover new uses, 
as well as to establish the proper role 
of sugar in the diet. 


Here is the Research Foundation’s 
confident prediction: Sugar will become 


for industry as coal or petroleum. ° 


That’s surely an encouraging pros- 
pect, for the potential sugar supply is 
virtually inexhaustible. Further, sugar 
is one of the most economical crops 
known to science. It is also one of 
the purest of organic compounds, and 
more of it -is produced every year 
than any other such substance. 


So, powering your car... or plane 
... With sugar isn’t so fantastic, is it?’, 





Bemis makes burlap, cotton and paper ship- 


ping bags of almost limitless types and sizes . 


for literally hundreds of different uses, and 
new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear. or use may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY TO MAKE SURE THERE’S A TOMORROW 
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Oilgear powers the steering gear mech- 
anism in the world’s first Victory ship 
-..and si uent ones. In add“tionto 
the greater ship maneuverability and 
sealer safety, Oilgear provides lower 

~ §nstallation cost and simpler installa- 
tion and immunity of control to pressure 
in the system. 










The places where Oilgear Fluid 
Power can be used to advantage 
seem endless. Serving as the power 
link between the man at the wheel 
and the rudder that steers the ship, 
“ Oilgear Fluid Power provides 8 
times more accurate rudder con- 
trol in the new ships... far greater 
ship maneuverability and a rudder 
safety factor not obtained before. 
These same Oilgear functions, or 
any combination of scores of other 
Oilgear functions, can mean a great 
deal to the machine you are build- 




























OR BETTER pongine 


THROUGH WOLF PACKS 









in YOUR macnines Ollgears MORE 


ACCURATE CONTROL MAY MEAN FAR BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


ing or the machine you are using. 

With the known wide applicabil- 
ity of Oilgear Fluid Power Systems, 
their record of success in machines, 
processes, war equipment, in speed- 
ing operations, bettering perform- 
ance, simplifying design, and ac- 
complishing the “impossible”, we 
believe the soundest step you can 
take at this time is to learn more 
about Oilgear. Why don’t you write 
Oilgear éngineers today? ...THE 
OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 West 


Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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SCIENCE 








Plasma Coins 


Separation of antishock’ plasma from 
whole blood has in the past involved ex- 
pensive centrifuge machinery and elab- 
orate refrigeration. But now comes a 
method so simple it could be used to 
process blood from soldier donors in the 
midst of battle. 

Discoverers of the technique are Dr. 
Charles §. White and Dr. Jacob J. Wein- 
stein of the Gallinger Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. They use no machinery at all. 
Instead, they coat the inside of the bottle 
into which the donor’s blood flows with a 
mixture of nontoxic methyl cellulose (to 
speed the separation process) and sodium 
citrate (to prevent clotting). In the pres- 
ence of these chemicals, and at room tem- 
perature, the red blood cells spread out 
like coins (a phenomenon called rouleaux 


- formation) and pile up at the bottom of 


the bottle. Within four hours, the plasma 
can be drained off and transfused. 


Conchies as Guinea Pigs 


Of the 13,500 conscientious objectors 
turned up in the draft, scores have of- 
fered themselves as potential martyrs to 
science—at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital as guinea pigs in experiments on 
the toxicity of sea water, at Welfare Is- 
land, New York, in nutrition studies, and 
at the University of Illinois in research 
on diet under extreme heat or cold. None 
has died, but many have become very 
sick young men. 

Last week the War Department re- 
vealed that a grotp of “conchies” had 
volunteered for two dangerous new Army 
experiments—aimed to prevent influenza 
and pneumonia epidemics. 


Pneumonia: At a Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
camp, a dozen healthy men had their 
noses and throats sprayed with washings 
from the noses of seven Fort Bragg sol- 
diers suffering from “primary atypical 
pneumonia.” This serious respiratory dis- 
ease, thought to be a virus infection, has 
baffled doctors for the past three or four 
years. Its symptoms differ from ordinary 
pneumonia; it does not respond to the 
usual serums and. sulfa drugs. 

Ten of the twelve volunteers developed 
this puzzling disease. Three of them were 
“pretty sick” but all recovered satisfac- 
torily. Thus, in the first test of its kind 
on the infection, scientists were able to 
deliberately provoke atypical pneumonia 
—a step ahead in isolating the suspected 
virus. 


Influenza: The influenza experiment, 
conducted at a Wellston, Mich., camp, 
sought to discover whether people could 
be immunized by inhaling sprayed serum 
from the blood of a person who has re- 
covered from influenza. 

It quickly proved: that the serum 
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brought no immunity: within eighteen to 
24 hours, all 53 volunteers developed in- 
fluenza. They recovered without com- 
plications in two to four days. Conclu- 
sion: “Vaccination is a better protection 
against influenza than passive immunity 
through inhaled serum. 


Violet-Ray Vaccines 

Making vaccine for disease immuniza- 
tion heretofore has involved ‘four long 
and complicated. steps: (1) cultures of 
the disease organism are grown in beef- 
broth medium and incubated at body 
temperature for 24 hours; (2) disease 
organisms are thrown to the bottom of 
the test tube by centrifugal force; (3) 
they are withdrawn from the test tube 
and mixed with saline; and (4) they 
are killed by incubation in a hot-water 
bath for one hour. . 

Last week a group of Chicago doctors, 
headed by Sidney O. Levison, reported 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association a new technique for killing 
bacteria which reduces the last step_to 
less than two seconds. Developed at the 
Samuel Deutsch Serum Center of Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital, the method inac- 
tivates bacteria and viruses by spreading 
them in a continuously flowing, thin film 
and exposing them to a powerful ultra- 
violet-ray lamp. 

The quick-killing process leaves intact 
the vaccine’s power to produce antibodies 
in the bloodstream to fight bacteria or 
viruses. Already successful vaccines have 
been made for typhoid, rabies, sleeping 
sickness, one type of pneumonia, and one 
form of food poisoning. . 


Vitamins Are Not Groceries 


New York State delivered a haymaker 
in the long-standing vitamin bout last 
week, Attorney General Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein ruled that vitamins were drugs 
and. could be sold at retail only by regis- 
tered drug dealers. 

Dr. Leslie C. Jayne, secretary of the 
New York State Board of Pharmacy, had 
posed this question to the attorney gen- 
eral early in June: If vitamins in concen- 
trated form are listed in the official U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia (they are), shouldn’t their 
sales be restricted, like those of other 
drugs, to places licensed by the state 
board? Goldstein’s ruling that they should 
be will ring the bell for another round at 
the next session of the state legislature— 
if grocers and other unlicensed distribu- 
tors decide to make an issue of it. 

The decision, which lined up New 
York with Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Indiana in restricting vitamin sales, was 
a victory for conservative manufacturers 


“who prefer to market through drug- 


stores. Meanwhile, the customers are 
thoroughly sold on vitamins ($250,000,- 
000 nationally last year). If they can’t 
get their pills in a local dime or grocery 
store, they will very probably buy from 
registered 












druggists without protest. 


Nightfall .. 47 
lhe Chaplains Still Lhere 





The place... between the lines. The time... night. Shells are still falling, enemy patrols 
are out there... and so is the Chaplain. He was there all day, too... aiding the wounded 
and dying. And he knows men are lying out there now... his men, and they need him, 


* 


For this deed the Chaplain received the 
Silver Star, because ‘‘under heavy fire 
he-comforted the wounded and dying 
and after nightfall aided the wounded 
who had been left alone on the battle- 
field beyond our front lines, and guided 
litter bearers to them.” 

To the Chaplain his personal safety 
meant nothing so long as those men 
were lying alone and helpless. To some 
of them perhaps his presence meant the 
extra margin of courage needed to last 
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There will be Hammond Organs again atter victory 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase 


* 


until medical help came—to all of them 
it meant courage and hope. 

This true story is a good example of 
the courageous service Chaplains per- 
form when their duties take them to the 
front. The Chaplains don’t fight with 
weapons. But they don’t hesitate to go 
onto the field of battle and face the 
enemy unarmed. Time and again they 
are cited for devotion to duty, in- 
spiration to their men, and complete 
disregard for their own safety. 







of a Hammond Organ tor your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or 
write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


More than 1,000 Hemmond Organs ere doing wer duty with the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and orsanéecte, will he sont on request 
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BELT CONVEYORS may 
be the Answer....Ask 
STANDARD CONVEYOR! 


NVESTIGATE conveyors—belt con- 
veyors for example. Belt conveyors 
are amazingly versatile. They handle 
small packages as easily as bulky crates 
— articles need not have a smooth bot- 
tom or surface as they do not “roll” 
but ride the belt. Speed of travel can 
be controlled to a few feet or a hun , 
’ dred per minute. Conveyors can be in- 
rl declined, horizontal or a combi- 
nation of all three and equipped with 
transfer and elevating arrangements. 
The range of application is practically 
limitless. 
We suggest you look ‘into all the 
things belt conveyors can do— the 
many ways they can earn money for you. 


Write for Standard’s valuable refer- 
ence book NW-74 on conveyors and 
conveying methods. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


* cided to organize a successor to 

















Siqueiros: Artist in Revolt 


Out: of the Mexican Revolution came 
the hopeful, social art of a deeply emo- 
tional people released from centuries of 
oppression. Spurred on by the last war 


-and its disillusionment was the esthetical- 


ly revolutionary art of the School of Paris 
—of Picasso and others. Last week these 
two movements, greatest in contemporary 
art, were locked in battle in Mexico. 


Sociedad: It all started because our 
southern neighbor lacked modern-art mu- 
seums or galleries. A group of men prom- 
inent in artistic, archaeological, and 
educational circles—headed by Jorge En- 
cisco—decided to remedy the situ- 
ation. They secured the backing of 
wealthy Mexicans and a connection with 
that Yanqui citadel of the School of 
Paris, the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. And last Sunday their Socie- 
dad de Arte Moderno de Mexico Mod- 
ern Mexican Art Society), ensconced in 
galleries on the elegant Paseo de la Re- 
forma, opened with the first retrospective 
exhibition of the work of Pablo’ Picasso 
ever seen in Latin America. It was loaned 
for two months by thirteen private col- 


‘lectors and six United States museums. 


Siqueiros: Meanwhile, in January, the 
most violent figure in all contemporary 
art had returned to Mexico. The bushy- 
haired, green-eyed David Alfaro Siqueiros 
had been abroad since 1940, sent to 
Chile by the Mexican Government to 
paint murals and to get rid of him be- 
cause he was suspected of leading the 
first machine-gun attack upon Trotsky. 

The 46-year-old radical Siqueiros, 
whom even his admirers say has a “com- 
pulsion toward physical violence,” was a 
lieutenant as a boy in the Batallén Mama 
(baby’s battalion) of Gen. Venustiano 
Carranza’s Revolutionary Army and lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Spanish Loyalist 
Army. As familiar with a gun as the air 
brush with which he applies the com- 
mercial lacquer he uses exclusively, he has 
been known to amuse himself by shooting 
the outlines of monumental figures on the 
ceiling with a pistol. 

On the other hand, this tumultuous 
artist is a congenital organizer. In 1922 
he formed the Syndicate of Technical 
Workers, Painters, and Sculptors which 
launched the Mexican renaissance of 
mural painting. Mexican artists, intensely 
individualistic, have seldom cooperated 
since. Returning from Chile, Siqueiros de- 
the syn- 
dicate and an opposition to the Modern 
Art Society and its Parisian art—“deca- 
dent” because it has no “progressive social 
doctrine” like that expressed in his own 
lacquer on burlap, “Proletarian Victim.” 


Centro: Siqueiros rented a house at 9 
Sonora Street and lined up an executive 
committee which included José Clemente 








Museum of Modern Art 
Revolt on burlap: “Proletarian Victim” 


Associated Press 
Siqueiros, adept with gun or airbrush 


Orozco and several younger artists—but 
not the third of the Big Three, Diego 
Rivera, who spurned his invitation. Then 
Siqueiros proclaimed the aims of the 
Centro de Arte Realista Moderna (Mod- 
ern Realist Art Center—CARM for short). 
These are many: to “express and defend 
culturally the Mexican Revolution,” and 
to run an experimental workshop, an In- 
stitute for Theoretical Investigation, an 
Alliance for the Defense of Artists, and 
a ‘gallery which will show and sell on a 
cooperative basis. 

CARM’s first full-fledged show, open- 
ing this week, is titled “Positive versus 
Negative in Modern Art.” The positive 
are paintings by Orozco and Siqueiros; 
the negative—photographs of all the 
paintings in the Modern Art Society’s 
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Picasso meg Later exhibits will be “The 


Real Significance of Modern Mexican — 


Painting” and “The Drama of War Re- 
flected in Mexican Painting.” Siqueiros 
has invited all important Mexican artists 
to contribute to the latter. If any refuse, 
he plans to post the invitations in the 
spots reserved for their paintings and 


“let the public judge.” 


Probably, however, they will not re- 
fuse, since last week Torres Bodet, Sec- 
retary of Education, visited CARM and 
enthusiastically asked Siqueiros to post- 
pone both exhibits until fall so they can 
be held at the Government Palace of 


Fine Arts. 





SPORTS 





Grandstand Larceny 


As of last Saturday, the New York 
Yankees were in third place in the Ameri- 
can League. The world champions face 


their toughest pennant fight in years. Not 
one Yankee regular has reached the .300. 


mark at bat, and it, is a tribute to Man- 
ager Joe McCarthy that thé Bombless 
Bronx Bombers are still in the race. 

The Yankees no longer pole a long ball 
over the fence. Instead they bunt and 
steal their way to victory. Exponent of 
the new New York style is the 1944 club 
hero—George (Snuffy) Stirnweiss, lead- 
ing hitter (.284) and base stealer (16). 
Murderers’ Row has become Pilferers’ 


Row. 


Comeback: A year ago Stirnweiss was 
the most highly publicized of rookies. A 
good fielder, he was also considered the 
fastest Yank base runner since Ben Chap- 
man. But in his freshman year, Stirn- 
weiss got the big-league blues. Al- 
though a second baseman, he was in- 
stalled at shortstop, where he floundered 
until the veteran Frankie Crosetti re- 


placed him. 


Stirnweiss then got the famous Mc- 
Carthy bench treatment, as had Joe 
Gordon, Phil Rizzutto, and other. illus- 
trious Yanks before him. As Crosetti 
smoothly handled his infield chores, the 


‘ astute manager in the dugout discussed 


the finer points of the game with the 


rookie. 


At the end of last season, McCarthy 
refused to listen to trade talk about 
Stirnweiss, a 4-F because of stomach 
ulcers. Came spring training and the 
New York boss was praising his 24-year- 
old, 5-foot-8 charge. With the season 


the sandy-haired native New Yorker be- | 


gan to deliver. 


Stirnweiss has lon 
sports. He played 


been dedicated to 
ootball, basketball, 


and baseball at Fordham Prep, and later 
was a star Tarheel quarterback and sec- 


. ond baseman for North Carolina, where . 


he majored in physical education. He was 
drafted by the Chicago Cardinals in the 


National Football League, but after grad- - 
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CALIFORNIA 


IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, industrial, 
and banking executives are weighing the vast post-war 
opportunities in California. If you put your finger on the 
map of this State you touch the richest, most concen- 
trated market in the West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on this map— 
at more than 300 points, in fact—will cover, too, a city 
or town where your interests can be served by the local 
facilities of Bank of America. 


_ This California-wide branch bank, long experienced 
in serving others, welcomes the opportunity of being 
helpful to you. Your inquiry is invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
DEPOSITS . . . 3,498,153,209.87 


RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 





California’s statewide bank 


aiik of Aimecica 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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uation in 1940 decided to make baseball 
his playing career. 

In the off season, Stirnweiss lives at 
Kent, Conn., with his wife and 8-month- 
old daughter Susan Jane. He coaches the 
Canterbury School eleven at New Mil- 
ford and last fall maneuvered his grid 
team through a record of six won, one 
lost. He has to watch his diet carefully 
and still is bothered by a nose obstruction 
which has brought him the nickname 
Snuffy. 


Burglar: But Stirnweiss’s forte is 
speed, and his fast feet beat out many a 
bunt. He can run 100 yards in ten sec- 
onds and has rounded the base paths 
(120 yards of right angles) in 13.6, two 
seconds off the ball-playing record. By 
carefully studying mannerisms of pitch- 
ers and catchers he has learned to antic- 
ipate them when he is on base. Fritz 
Maisel of Baltimore, who set an Inter- 
national League mark of 63. stolen 
bases in 1919, watched the youngster 
in action and remarked: “You don’t do it 
with your feet. You steal bases with your 
head.” Stirnweiss’s headwork broke Mai- 
sel’s record by ten bases at Newark 
three years ago. 

For the past five years, George Wash- 
ington Case, Washington outfielder, has 
held a monopoly on the base-stealing di- 
vision in the majors. But this year Stirn- 
weiss is hot on his trail. At Fagin Mc- 
Carthy’s signal, he completed his six- 
teenth theft in eighteen attempts last Fri- 
day, just one behind Case. That is fancy 
thievery for a policeman’s son. 
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Women’s Western: Babe Didrikson Zaharias (right) outlasted Dorothy Germain 


* NEWSWEEK 


The Unbeatable Babe . 


Since her reinstatement as a golf. ama- 
teur and her new interest in tennis 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 31), Mildred (Babe) 
Didrikson Zaharias has aimed to be best 
in both sports. Last week, over the trick- 
trapped Park Ridge course in Chicago, 
the Olympic track champion dashed part 
way to her goal: She won the medal and ; 
match play of the Women’s Western 
Open golf tournament. 

On the first day the Babe was followed 
around the course by her 275-pound hus- 
band, the ex-wrestler George Zaharias. 
When she carded a neat but not gaudy. 
77 for the eighteen medal holes—men’s 
par is 71 and women’s 75—Zaharias 
hugged her with joy. But the all-time, all- 
around woman champion groused: “I was 
six over.” : Z 

Upsets marked the match play. Cather- 
ine Fox, the beauty from Bloomfield, 
N. J., and Marjorie Row of Anniston, 
Ala., were eliminated in the first round. 
In the third round Lt. Patty Berg of the 
Marines, last year’s winner, was put out 

~ of play by an 18-year-old Fontbonne (St. 
Louis) College sophomore—Betty Jane 
Haemerle. 

But there was no stopping Mrs. Za- 
harias. She pinned Miss Haemerle 2 and 
-1 to meet Dorothy Germain, 1943. ama- 
teur queen, in the 36-hole final. Held 
even for eighteen holes, the 30-year-old 
Babe applied her competitive pressure in 
the final eighteen: She won or matched 
the 20-year-old Philadelphia girl on each 
hole and won 7 and 5. 
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Weiskopf probes the Nazi soldier mind 


The Atrocity Mind 

“The Firing Squad,” by F. C. Weis- 
kopf, ‘refugee Czech poet and novelist, is 
an interesting variation on the evils-of- 
Nazism theme, concemed not with their 
victims but with six young German sol- 
diers. An educated, sensitive, but weak- 
principled private named Hans Holler 
tells, in diary form, the story of a police 
battalion in Prague guarding supply de- 
pots and hunting down rebellious Czechs. 
Mostly Holler’s diary relates the endless 
discussions, arguments, and trivial bicker- 
ing that are typical of a barracks any- 
where. 

“The Firing Squad” gives a thorough 
psychological airing of the minds behind 
atrocities. It portrays Holler and his five 
companions as not wholly cruel or even 
totally unsympathetic characters. Prob- 
ably like many in the German Army, they 
rationalize in order to make their evil 
work compatible with their better in- 
stincts. ; 

Until the very last, Holler maintains a 
mental apathy and refuses to think very 
deeply about disturbing questions. When 
he is aware of his unpleasant duties in 
Prague, he brushes them off with the 
resigned feeling that it was too late to 
do anything but accept them—that the 
whole German nation is bound together 
by its wrongs. 

Seelke, one of the most sympathetic of 
the six, carefully tends the fuchsias in the 
window box, becomes a clever thief for 
the sake of his family, and yet volunteers 
happily for duty on the firing. squad. 
Chabrun, an intelligent: aristocrat, retains 
his peace of mind Tocaines he is an ego- 
centric absorbed in his own pose of gal- 
lantry and cynicism. Dietz is the only one 
who has really swallowed National So- 





cialism; his ambition is to be an SS man 
so that he can execute even more of the 
inferior peoples. The others are equally 
guilty, from the pragmatic point of view, 
but they are at least recognizable as 
human beings. 

For this reason Weiskopf’s book is intri- 
guing—and even somewhat reassuring in 
its implication that there are Nazis with 
decent basic instincts. If Weiskopf’s ver- 
sion of the Germans is accurate there 
would be some hope of substantial peace. 
(THE Firinc Squap. By F. C. Weiskopf. 
265 pages. Knopf. $2.50.) 


Death to the Blank Eyes 


Joseph Kessel was born in the Argen- 
tine of Russian parents, but he is deeply 
and passionately a Frenchman. He was 
educated at the Sorbonne; he fought for 
France in the last war; Marshal Pétain 
was a general when he pinned the Croix 
de Guerre on Kessel’s air-force tunic. 
When he was 25 he wrote his first novel, 
“L’Equipage.” A great success, it and 
three others'‘won him the Grand Prix du 
Roman of the French Academy. 

Until the fall of France in 1940 Kessel 
was a war correspondent. In that year he 
went underground, a leader of the grim 
movement of resistance against the Nazi 
overlords and the traitors of Vichy. With 
the Gestapo close on his heels he escaped 
in 1943 to England, where he joined the 
Gaullists. 

“There is no propaganda in this book 
and there is no fiction,” Kessel assures his 
readers, only “facts that have been experi- 
enced, verified, and that one might al- 
most say are of daily occurrence: com- 
monplace facts of present-day French 
life.” The facts are terrifying, but he has 
distilled from them a book that has beauty 
as well as terror, that reads like fiction but 
has the ring of authenticity. Soon, per- 
haps, we shall see material testimony to 
the potency of the gallant underground 
movement. Meantime, here Kessel pre- 
sents his testimony and, with enough 
camouflage to protect his active fellow 
workers, the story of their daily lives. 

Kessel’s’ protagonist is a man named 
Gerbier. In a concentration camp Gerbier 
recalls that the Germans “came in their 
tanks, with their blank eyes. They thought 
that the treads of the tanks are made to 
trace the new law of peoples. As they 
had manufactured many tanks, they had 
the assurance of having been born to 
write this law. They have a horror of lib- 
erty, of thought. Their true war sim is 
the death of thinking man, of free man. 
They want to exterminate every one who 
has not blank eyes.” 

Those who had not blank eyes, in their 
resistance to extermination, learned to 
make tremendous sacrifices, to be brutal 
and efficient in their secret business, ready 
instantly to kill those who would betray 
them, and equally ready to be killed 
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than 1 cent a man 
per week 


Proper body tone 
requires salt. Loss 
of salt through sweat’ 
can easily change an 
alert, comfortable 
worker to one who 
is miserable, care- 
less. : 

Loss of salt dehy- 
drates the body, thickens the blood. 
The results are Heat-Fag, inalertness, 
accidents, heat prostrations. 

The preventive is water and salt. Water 
alone won’t do it. Under hot, “sweaty” 
conditions water alone dilutes the blood 
and causes heat cramps. 


Industrial physicians with America’s 
greatest manufacturing plants have found 
that the easy, simple, economical way to 
provide essential salt is Morton’s Salt 
Tablets at every drinking fountain. A 
tablet with every drink of water is all 
that’s necessary to prevent Heat-Fag, heat 
cramps, heat prostrations — to 
workers alert, at peak production, 
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rather than betray their comrades. There 
was Mathilde, lean and worn, with a 
violent hate for the Germans. Mathilde 
considered nothing too difficult or dan- 
gerous. She was entrusted with explosives 
hidden in thick bundles of papers. She 
stuffed them in the bottom of a baby car- 
riage and innocently wheeled her child 
through the tragic streets of Paris, swiftly 
depositing the bundles where they would 
do the most damage. 

In Marseille a resistance group re- 
moved sewer gratings one night after cur- 
few when only Germans were allowed on 
the streets. Later many broken bodies 
were found at the bottom of the sewers— 
but none belonged to the silently fighting 
French. 

For those who wonder if the many re- 
sistance movements, whether Communist 
or Gaullist (all working for a common 
purpose), are worth-while, Kessel replies 
through one of his characters: 

“Impossible to leave to others the re- 
sponsibility, the whole weight of defend- 
ing and saving.us . . . I realized that we 
were waging the most glorious war of the 
French people. A war of little material 
use, since victory is assured us even with- 
out our help. A war to which no one com- 
pels us. A war without glory. A war of 
executions and assassinations. In other 
words, a gratuitous war. But this war is 
an act of hatred and an act of love. An 
act of life.” (Anmy or SHapows. By Jo- 
seph Kessel. Translated by Haakon. Chev- 


_ alier. 159 pages. Knopf. $2.) 


War Is Like This 


When the strategists planned this land- 
ing in Italy, they placed a mark on the 
map 6 miles inland from the beachhead. 
That was the objective of the platoon. It 
was to follow the road marked on the 
map, to the farmhouse by the bridge. If 
Germans occupied it, they were to be 
driven out. As simple as that. 

In pre-dawn darkness the young and 
rather stupid lieutenant in charge tried to 
see through his field glasses what was 
happening on the beach. Foolishly he 
leaned over the side of the landing barge; 
a piece of shell hit him in the face. That 
meant the sergeant had to take over. 
When they waded ashore through the 
surf the sergeant, too, was killed. 

The detachment huddled on the beach, 
shivered in the chill Italian dawn, and 
waited for orders. Planes roared _ in, 
swooping low, machine guns sputtering. 
Out of the confusion another sergeant 
took command, and when the planes re- 
leased them the men started moving in- 
land. 

They had cautiously covered maybe 3 
miles when the sergeant went to pieces. 
He had been fighting for a year and had 
tried to ignore the crack-up he felt well- 
ing inside him. Now it came, a torrent of 
panic that almost swept through the 
platoon. But, without heroics, a corporal 
dammed it with courage. Under his lead- 





ership, they pressed on. 
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Brown writes of simple Yank heroism 


A German armored car coming down 
the road forced them to the ditches. There 
they crouched, as it passed to reconnoiter 
the beachhead. It returned, driving into 
their ambush of savage fury. Then they 
moved on... : 

Just GI's: That is about all there is to 
“A Walk in the Sun,” one of the least pre- 
tentious novels yet to come out of the war. 
Indeed, it is hardly a novel that Pvt. 
Harry Brown has written but a brief and 
quiet bit of reporting that carries the very 
essence of simple heroism and perform- 
ance of duty. It is a story of young men, 
written by a young man matured by the 
war he describes with honest realism. 

A handful of soldiers are his only char- 
acters. They are plain, ordinary young- 
sters, with ordinary emotions, feelings, 
ambitions, and reactions. They have a 
dirty job to do and somehow do it, with- 
out considering reward or even recog- 
nition. 

His ear attuned to the nuances of sol- 
dier talk, Harry Brown has authentically 
captured their spirit. With great tact he 
avoids sentimentalizing their situation and 
with even greater tact avoids brutalizing 
their part in battle. 

Private Brown left Harvard in 1939 
and, after kicking around for a while, 
joined the staff of The New Yorker. In 
1942, as a private in the Army, he became 
acting managing editor of Yank. A year 
later he was in London as an associate 
editor. There he entertained, though 
scarcely edified, the GI’s with the queru- 
lous letters and imaginative exploits of his 
character “Artie Greengroin.” Brown is 
now assigned to the OWI. 

“A Walk in the Sun” is a first novel, 
and by all odds the best war novel since 
John Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano” set a 
new standard. (A WALK IN THE Sun. By 
Harry Brown. 187 pages. Knopf. $2.) 
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This Is the Payoff 


With 8% to 9 million dollars already 
totted up for Army Emergency Relief by 
Irving Berlin’s “This Is the Army,” Jack L. 
Warner last week re-released the film na- 
tionally to make it a clean $10,000,000. 
Thus Berlin, whose stage version toured 
the country before going overseas to en- 
tertain troops gratis (currently “This Is 
the Army” is appearing in Italy), will 
have netted $12,000,000 for the Army 
with his gigantic undertaking. Warner 
Brothers is taking only distribution costs 
from its share of the 50-50 split with ex- 
hibitors; and, for making the picture, 
stars, directors, and all except union work- 
ers received nothing but glory. 





Trot That Stirs 


“Home in Indiana,” Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Technicolor drama about trot- 
ting horses, has three surprises: (1) the 
excellent Technicolor serves the story 
rather than the unhappily frequent vice 
versa; (2) the sentiment is more re- 
strained than in most stories of a boy and 
his horse; (3) although a trot is conven- 
tionally less blood-stirring than a gallop, 
the excitement in this one rivals the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

However, Walter Brennan’s perform- 
ance as Thunder Bolt, a veteran down- 
and-out horse breeder, is hit-or-miss: now 
you like him and now you don’t. Char- 
lotte Greenwood as Thunder’s stern blond 
wife fares little better. Aside from the 
horses, which are magnificent, the nug- 
gets of realism may be traced chiefly to 
young Lon McCallister as the boy Sparke 
whose persistence gives Thunder a new 
lease on life, and to Jeanne Crain as the 
“naga in jeans who wins Sparke’s true 
ove. 


Swimming Beauty 


With ample aid from Harry James and 
trumpet and Xavier Cugat and orchestra, 
Esther Williams nicely fills her new niche 
as a star in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s aque- 
ous musical, “Bathing Beauty.” A cham- 
pion swimmer who spent her childhood 
in Inglewood not fifteen minutes from 
the M-G-M lot, at 8 earned the right to 
swim free in a local pool by counting 
bath towels, and by 1939 won a Pacific 
Coast and two national swimming cham- 
pionships, Miss Williams was steered into 
acting by the withdrawal of the Helsinki 
Olympics of 1940. She has looks, grace, 
and vitality, plus enough acting ability to 
carry her through a plot so feeble it 
would try the resourcefulness of a less 
personable performer. 

The story concerns Red Skelton’s efforts 
to surmount embarrassments - incurred 
when he visits a girls’ college to persuade 
Miss Williams that she was unjustified in 
leaving him at the altar because of some 
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Skelton and Williams, gagster and beauty 


talk of “another woman.” Needless to say, 
the ending is happy as Skelton winds up 
under water with his bride. 

Fortunately, this narrative is subdued 
under a delirious array of color, costumes, 
production numbers, and an aquacade 
finale staged by John Murray Anderson 
with the fervor and flair of his “Greenwich 
Follies” days. In the lesser roles, Ethel 
Smith, former organist for~the Hit Pa- 
rade, performs minor miracles on her in- 
strument, and Basil Rathbone and Ann 
Codee constitute more than moral sup- 
port. As for Skelton, he is a rather wistful 
gagster except for one sequence in a 
girl’s eurythmics class. in which he is 
enormously funny. 


Hoary Ape 

Jules Levey, film salesman turned pro- 
ducer of such mass mayhem as “Hellza- 
poppin’ ” and “The Boys From Syracuse,” 
should have more than ordinary box-office 
sawvy. It is evident in his choice of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Hairy Ape” as a vehicle for 
William Bendix, and in what he has done 
to it. 

aay the playwright refused for 
years to let Hollywood fiddle with his 
1922 play, he apparently approves of 
Levey’s fiddling. What happens to Hank, 
the stoker with a barrel-chest and a puny, 
bewildered mind, is diluted O’Neill. Still, 
this United Artists release is an unusual, 
often exciting melodrama. As background 
the current war is carefully dubbed in to 
substitute for O’Neill’s eloquent comment 
on class hatred. ; 

At first the hatred in Hank’s single- 
track mind is directed against the officers 
who naively think they run his ship. Hank 
knows that he and the black gang he 
bosses with fanatical drive are the works. 
The rest “don’t belong.” Another one who 
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“doesn’t belong” is a spoiled and beautiful 
representative of the idle rich, who dresses 
in white for a forbidden visit to the stoke- 
hold. The sight of hirsute Hank, stream- 
ing with sweat and in a mood as black as 
the soot that smears him, gives the lady 
a severe esthetic shock. To her he is 
a hairy ap. 

The effect on Hank is no less traumatic. 
Brooding over his alleged resemblance to 
an ape, he soldiers on the job; the ship 
loses speed and drops out of convoy. But 


the climax is nothing so orthodox as subs: - 


and torpedoes. Instead Hank, alternately 
humble and homicidal, stalks about New 
York and stops by at a circus for a fra- 
ternal visit with a gorilla. He tangles with 
the police, and finally with the cause of 
it all, in her half-acre penthouse. 

Impersonating one of the most soulless 
dames since Mildred in “Of Human Bond- 
age,” Susan Hayward plays reluctant 
Delilah to Hank’s inarticulate Samson 
with as. much plausibility as the role al- 
lows. But “The Hairy Ape” is Bendix’s 
picture, and his most important to date. 
He gives to a difficult role a solid char- 
acterization which relies on only occa- 
sional flashes in the Brooklynese humor 
of “Wake Island” that became his pass- 
port to stardom. 


Bendix: The passport was long in com- 
ing. Born to a poor family on Third Ave- 
nue, New York, in 1906, William Bendix 
remained poor for 35 years. After clerk- 
ing in a grocery in Hillside, N. J., he be- 


= 


Harry Ape (Bendix), lady (Hayward), and coke on the set between takes 


came a singing waiter in 1985 (he says 
drunks generally tipped him not to sing). 
Although he did not think he could act, 
his wife Tess did, so he took a $21-a-week 
job in a Federal Theater project. Then 
William Saroyan hired him to play the 
role of a cop in “The Time of Your Life” 
—and Tess took her engagement ring out 
of hock. 

That Hal Roach signed up Bendix in 
1942 was unerring instinct, for the actor 
caught on when cast as the dumb Brook- 
lyn orchid, the sadistic moron. Then came 
“Wake Island,” in which the plug-ugly 
clicked for good. There followed in quick 
succession four superb performances in 
1943 and so far this year four more. 
Colonel Roach, now overseas on active 
duty, has acknowledged the phenomenon 
with a guaranteed (undisclosed) weekly 
salary for the next seven years, plus 50 
per cent of whatever Bendix earns when 
farmed out to Twentieth Century-Fox 
and Paramount in two pictures each per 
year. 

As an actor, Bendix applies a rich logic 
to a substantial goulash of genuine hu- 
man emotions. Off screen, he still says 
stoiling for sterling and puppies for feet, 
still loves his tater Sr steaks, and plans 
to finance his brother-in-law in a whole- 
sale hardware business in New Jersey. He 
is not self-conscious about his famous 
broken nose. That happened catching 
shag flies in a Harlem sand lot outside the 
Polo Grounds when he was a bat boy for 
the Giants a long time ago. 
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Improved Heating 
Performance 


Here’s your ticket to improved heating 
performance—an easy way to obtain im- 
proved heating next winter . . . to correct 
any waste of valuable fuel ...to assure 
even heat in every room regardless of ex- 
posure or outside temperature... 


Install a Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. It guarantees prompt 
heating-up, balanced distribution of steam 
and even room temperatures. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating eliminates waste of valuable fuel 
through overheating. An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat automatically changes the heating 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor 
temperatures. Continuous heat flow from 
every radiator helps maintain comfortable 
temperatures in every room. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Through actual surveys made by Webster 
Engineers, we have learned that seven out 
of ten buildings in America (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33 per 
cent more heat out of the fuel consumed. 





Write for “Performance Facts” and learn 
the great savings that have been accom- 
plished with the Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating. This free booklet 
contains case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings. 





’ Outdoor Thermostat Manual Variator 


In the Webster Moderator Systemof Steam 
Heating there are just four control ele- 
ments—an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a Pressure Control Cabinet. These 
controls are an integral part of the 
Webster System ... assuring the highest 
expression of comfort and economy in 
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Improved Campaign Methods 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


This is going to be a good year 
for the two parties to reconsider their 
campaign methods. Politicians are su- 
perstitious. Even as great an innovator 
as Mr. Roosevelt observes such a cus- 
tom as wearing the same hat through- 
out a campaign. I’m not sure that he 
used the same hat in every Presiden- 
tial campaign, but if that be true also, 
the hat must be a veritable antique by 
now, in view of the long succession of 
rings into which it has been tossed. But 
while old hats may be safely kept, there 
are a lot of other old campaign items 
that ought to be discarded this year. 

The campaign train, for example, is 
an anachronism. Its vote-getting uses 
are doubtful, and riding up and down 
the country this year would ruin any 
candidate. I have known the trains of 
Presidential candidates in more or less 
intimate ways. The limitations of this 
vote-snaring gadget, even in normal 
times, are quite apparent. I sincerely 
believe that had Mr. Willkie discarded 
it in 1940, he might have been elected; 
for his train represented the apogee 
of ineptitude. 


The usual campaign train has 
from fifteen to twenty cars. In these 
some scores of people may live in ex- 
citement and confusion for weeks. 
There are several cars for newspaper 
men, for the newsreel people, for 
photographers and radio commenta- 
tors. Two or three cars are cluttered 


-with a miscellaneous clerical staff, 


with transportation experts, with radio 
technicians and others. Then there are 
always cars for “visiting firemen”’— 
politicians in various states who ride 
along a while, people attached to the 
national committee, senators and con- 

essmen. Finally, there is the car for 


the candidate and a number of his 


personal friends and relatives. The 
Willkie train also had a, car or two of 
real or alleged intellectuals—experts on 
the Far East, on poetry, on agricul- 
ture, on labor and on elocution. Those 
particular pundits loaded the cars with 
enormous collections of filing cabinets, 
stuffed with data in such profusion 
that no one could find anything until 
the need for it had passed. 

No candidate can. think or plan in 
the midst of such confusion. Bryan 
loved it, of course, but then he’ never 


| bothered to think much. For all nor- 


mal purposes, it is obvious that the 
strain of gadding about in such cir- 
cumstances would shatter the consti- 
tution of a Hercules. 

Somehow, through this nerve-shat- 
tering cavalcade, more political ene- 
mies than friends have a way of be- 
ing made. Every state has factions, 
and the representatives thereof scram- 
ble for recognition. Each must see the 
candidate, talk to him and paw him 
over. Politicians think that they make 
a better impression on onlookers if 
they whisper things and then add the 
commas, dashes and periods to their 
muted communications by thumping 
backs. All this satisfies no one. The 
wake of the train is strewn with bleed- 
ing hearts and bruised egos. 

This year, two considerations be- 
yond the general objections mentioned 
above ought to be conclusive. The 
railroad stations of this country are 
crowded day and night with tired, un- 
comfortable people, for trains are late 
and space is hard to get. Consider the 
feelings of those people when they 
see the Pullman circus described above 
roll by. Also consider the time lost 
from useful work by those who come 
to the stations to see and hear the 
show. ; 


There are other changes in cam- 
paign technique which could be use- 
fully made, no doubt. But let this be 
a starter. Let the candidates stay 
home. There is the radio and there are 
airplanes for such occasional trips as 
may be necessary for the candidates. 

The theme and tone of the cam- 
paign ought to fit the mood of the peo- 
ple. It scarcely requires saying that the 
public mood is quite unlike that of 
any Presidential year in our time. It 
is neither piping with well-being, as 
in 1928, nor depressed, as in 1982. 
There is confidence in victory, but 
there is also anxiety about individuals 
in the war. A desire to-win quickly 
will be dominant. Concern about post- 
war matters will be secondary. Peo- 
ple will be pretty tired of hearing 
about government and of reading 
about government. Elaborate propos- 
als for reform such as caught the in- 
terest of people in 1932 will be bor- 
ing to most. 

All this should underscore the need 
of a crisp, simple and short campaign. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 


High on a Haitian plateau- a new 
source of ore for America 


INGING above the hills and plateaus and 
deep green valleys of the island of Haiti, an 
airplane one summer day in 1943 carried a party 
of geologists from Reynolds Aluminum. They were 
hunting, by a series of air and ground explorations, 
a new source of bauxite—as aluminum ore is called. 


At one point the chief geologist began to study 
more intensively the terrain below. ‘There on 
that plateau,” he said, ‘‘the contours seem to be 
right . . . bauxite is likely to be there.” 


A few days later the party was making its labo- 
rious way on horseback to the plateau. Many sam- 
ples were taken. But only after months of analysis 
could the announcement be made—of a source of 
aluminum ore remarkably low in impurities . . . 
and so abundant that preliminary surveys showed 
decades of supply! 


That airplane “‘prospecting” flight was merely 
the climax of an exciting story. It had started 
months before, when a group of scientists at a great 
technological institute began a study of masses of 
geologic and geographic data. Their findings, point- 
ing to Haiti as a possible source of aluminum, were 
based on precise scientific reasoning. 


Today, a 60-year concession to obtain this ore 
is held by Reynolds Aluminum through its sub- 
sidiary, the Reynolds Mining Corp. 


Tomorrow, these important bauxite develop- 
ments, plus Reynolds enterprise, will assure America 
agreat new source of high-grade, low-cost aluminum. 


FROM REYNOLDS’ 40 PLANTS come millions of pounds 
of aircraft aluminum... thousands of miles of aluminum 
foil. Reynolds has rolled more light-gauge aluminum 
than any other company. Below, a Reynolds “foil mill” 
rolls protective wrapping for the armed forces’ supplies. 





Put yours, | 


in this Picture... | 


Suppose that, by some magic, you could stand today in the his- 
toric company of those patriots who signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Have you earned the right to face them as an equal? 

Compared with theirs, the sacrifices you are asked to make 
are small... little things, like working harder, and buying War 
Bonds, and paying taxes, and occasionally doing without some 
of the luxuries you'd like to enjoy... 

But when you make your sacrifices cheerfully and willingly 
... without bitterness or complaint... remember, you can stand 


in any company of good Americans-with your head held high. cag 
and be Sune 
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ONE LUXURY you can't always obtain today is Seagram’s , 
7 Crown. But when you do buy this great whiskey, you'll , or 
find it the same wonderful combination of pre-war taste MOST PLEASING 4 


and lightness you enjoyed in the past... a superlative 


whiskey blend today, tomorrow, and always. ( y 
et teat bis MOST PLEASING Cfomornow 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, Net York 
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